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FOR THE TEETH & BREATH. 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 


Prevents the Decay of the Teeth. 


RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. 
Removes all Traces of Tobacco Smoke. 
Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet 


Herbs and Plants. 


, IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS & DELICIOUS 
Wate: TO THE TASTE. 


WY WAS = 


Of a!l Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER 


Put up in Glass Jars, Price ls. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 
33, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, Proprietors. 
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POSITIVELY THE BEST HAIR DRESSING. 
EDWARDS?’ 


°**HARLEN E”’’ 


= >; WORLD-RENOWNED ee ee 








HAIR PRODUCER 
AND 
RESTORER. 


Positively forces Luxuriant 
Hair, Whiskers and 
Moustachios to grow heavily 
in a few weeks, without 

injury to the Skin, and no 
; matter at what age. 
AFTER USE. AFTER USE 
The World-renowned Remedy for BAKL.ADN ESS from whatever cause arising. 
As a PRODUCER of WHISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS it has never been equalled. Asa CURER of WEAK or THIN EYELASHES, or 
RESTORING GREY HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR, NEVER FAILS. 


Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to be | 


perfectly harmless and devoid of any Metallic | Special Offer to Readers of THE LUDGATE MONTHLY. 





or other injurious Ingredients. re 

is., Zs. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. per Bottle, |B) 
from Chemists, Hair Dressers, and Perfumers all over the ~ 
World, or sent direct, on receipt of 1s. @d., 2s. 104., 
3s. 114d., and 6s. Postal Orders preferred. 


A 5s. 6d. TRIAL BOTTLE FOR 3s. 


|. We bind ourselves to send to any reader of THE LUDGATE 
MONTHLY who sends us this Coupon, with a Postal Order 
Os | ba: $4 Bottle of Mawardy instantaneous MARLENE pro 
| , tle 0: wards’ In taneous INE, pro- 
+ |p a it is ordered within one month from date of Coupon 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY |© | specialise uece witsly bmaivn, winhent ccpunting enertrons 
EDWAR \o sums in advertising, feeling sure that once having tried 
HARLENE you will never give up its use for any other pre- 

e y gi P y 
> J paration. By this offer the public reap the benefit. Address 


5, NEW OXFORD STREET, LON DON, W.C. all orders with Coupon, Dated June Ist, 1691. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


If nervous or organic weakness prostrates you, or you are otherwise rendered incapable through 

illness, of enjoying the many pleasures of life, you need no longer be morbid ; you have only to 

inquire personally, or by letter, into the marvellous restorative powers of Harness’ Electropathic 
Belts to be satisfied that you can 


di CURE YOURSELVES WITHOUT PHYSIC > 


or poisonous drugs by nature's own simple and certain remedy—Electrieity, safely and-scientifically applied to the system by 
simply wearing one of 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 























PAMPHLET, 


Book of Testimonials, 
and 
CONSULTATION 
FREE. aw 








CALL OR WRITE. 


Visitors to London 
Should Note that our 


ONLY ADDRESS 


Is 





52, 
OXFORD 





THE ELECTROPATHIC AND LANDER INSTITUTE. STREET, 
The MEDICAL BATTERY Co., Ltd., are the Sole Proprietors of the extensive Establish ment 
(as represented above), which, by the way, is the largest and only complete LONDON, W. 


Electro-therapeutic Institute in the World for the treatment and cure 


of disease by Electricity, Massage, Swedish Mechanicab Exercises, &c. (At the Corner of Rathbone Place.) 








A SURGEON-GENERAL'S EXPERIENCE. 


Surgeon-General —-——-——- MD. F.R.C.S., name and 
address on application, in a letter dated 23rd February, 1891, 
addressed to Mr. C. B. Harness, says :—“I have worn your BANTLER'S LITTLE STORY.—I. 
Electropathic Belt for more than a year, and have much 
pleasure in bearing testimony to its efficacy. Before 
wearing it I suffered from Lassitude and Torpid Liver, 
with concomitant Nervous Exhaustion. These symptoms 
subsided after wearing the Belt, and I have experienced 
far better health under its use. I would not go without 
it on any account. I am of opinion that it would also 
have a most béneficial effect on residents in tropical climates, 
particularly those who are liable to a sedentary life; and, as 
Belts are considered a great protection in India, and highly 
recommended, yours would, I feel suze, be an important 
desideratum for most Anglo-Indians and residents in tropical 
climates.” 

This is only one out of thousands of similar reports which 
we have received from all classes of society who have been 
cured by wearing Mr. C. B. Harness’ convenient and in- 
valuable Electropathic Belt appliances. By the invigorating 
and mild continuous current’ of electricity which they 
imperceptibly generate throughout the system, they speedily 
brace up every nerve and muscle of the body, drive away 
all feelings of lassitude, and keep the system perfectly 
energetic and healthy. Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lum- 
bago, Indigestion, Epilepsy, Kidney Disease, Sleeplessness, 
Hysteria, Melancholia, Brain Fag, Impaired Vitality, Physical 
Debility, Organic Weakness, and Nervous Exhaustion, yield 
like magic to the curative properties of these wonderful 
appliances. Readers should satisfy themselves by calling at 
the Medical Battery Company's Electropathic and Zander 
Institute, at 52, Oxford Street, London, W. (corner of Rath- 
bone Place), where they can personally inspect the thousands 
of unsolicited testimonials, and see the Belts scientifically 





tested. The most sceptical visitor cannot fail to be convinced . Bantler hears a good story. 
that Electricity is not only the least dangerous, but at the own . . . ® 
same time the most powerful curative agent known. Con- Will tell it my family to-night. 


sultation can be obtained gratuitously, either by personal 
application or letter. All communications are regarded as 
strictly private and confidential, and should be addressed to 
The Medical Battery Company, 52, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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KEATING . 
POWDER. 


| The PUBLIC are CAUTIONED that packages of the genuine 
powder bear the autograph of THOMAS KEATING. 


BUGS, 
FLEAS, 


KILLS “ors, 


BEETLES, 

MOSQUITOES. 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS. 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS. 


BUGS, 
FLEAS, 
KILLS Morus, 
BEETLES, 
MOSQUITOES. 


Sold in Tins, 6d. and 1s, each, everywhere. 
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** Excuse me, my Dear, but, somehow, I've commenced at the end, and can't exactly remember how it begun.” 





IRISH LINEN COLLARS. 


Gents’ 4-fold, all pure LINEN COLLARS, all sizes and shapes, 
6 per doz. Ladies’ 4-fold Linen Collars, 3/6 per doz. 


SAMPLE WHITE SHIRT. 


Linen Fittings, 3/9, 4/9, 5/9, and 6/9 each, post free. 
FISH NAPKINS, 2 2 and 3/6 per doz. DINNER NAPKINS, 
4/9 and 56 per doz. 


TRISH bomest TABLE CLOTHS 


2 yds. square, 2/11 each. DAMASK TRAY CLOTHS, 
fringed, 1/2 and 1/9 each, FIVE O'CLOCK TRA CLOTHS, 
1/11 each. NURSERY DIAPER, all pure flax, 44d. per yard. 
Real Irish Linen SHEETING, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 
1/11 per yard. SURPLICE LINEN, yard wide, “Ja. per yard. 
Huckaback TOWELS, 4/6 per dozen. 


Irish ouser Handkerchiefs. 


POCKET 


Ladies’ size, 2/8, Hemstitched, 2/11 per dozen. 
Gents.’ size, 3/6, Hemstitched, 4/1] 
Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, beautifully embroidered ‘py the Irish 
Peasant Girls, 1]/- per dozen. 
Samples and Price Lists Free to all parts. Carriage Paid on ail 
Parcels over 10/-in the datainansl Kingdom, 


IRISH TWEEDS. Aut Pure Wool, 


Unsurpassed for Strength, Durability,and Style. New Patterns 
now Ready. Please say if for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's wear. 


G.R. HUTTON & CO., 


LARNE, BELFAST. 























THOMSON’S 
“Glove-Fitting” CORSET. 


PERF ECTION! Sol Sold by all] all Drapers. One million pairs annually. 
PRICE— 


D we | 4 he 












NINE FIRST MEDALS. 


i If your Draper cannot supply you 
iwrite direct to 49,OLD BAILEY, 
LonDON, giving size, and enclo- 
g P.O.0., and the Corset will 
at once be sent you. 


W. $. THOMSON & CO., Lrp., MANUFACTURERS. 
Made in Lengths, 13, 14, and 15 inch. 


Delicious New Perfume, 


CRAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS 


(EXTRA-CONCENTRATED). 


“TT is the daintiest and most delicious of 

perfumes, and in a few months has 
superseded all others in the boudoirs of 
the grandes dames of London, Paris, and 
New York.”—T7he Argonaut, 


300,000 BOTTLES SOLD LAST YEAR 


Made only by the 


coun PERT UMERY CO., 477, New Bond $t.,W. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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THERE IS STILL TIME 


For you to avail yourselves of the Special Prizes 
offered by the Proprietors of The Wednesday Journal, 


VWVi2a.o 


TWO FIRST-CLASS RETURN TICKETS 
NOR WAY, 


With £&S5 in addition, to spend. 


| per is one of the most 





delightful places in the World BANTLER’'S LITTLE STORY.—IIL 

to Tour in, besides being 
wonderfully cheap. The conditions 
are that you send in the Coupons 
cut from The Wednesday Journal, from 

APRIL 22nd to MAY 27th, inclusive, i.e., 

6 Numbers in all, and as all the 
Back Numbers are kept in print, 
the whole 6 will be posted Free 


on receipt of > 
PENNY 
STAMPS. 





Address :— ETS 
PROPRIETORS, ee just oe - yee ne ae thing, I 
4“ W ” always remember if J lay a little while. Now just listen 
ednesday Journal, amin —, what, asleep! Allright, i'll tell old Short 
6, St. Bride Street, to-morrow morning.” 





LONDON, E.C. 
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/ we The best remedy for all Rheumatic \ Yy 
Afflictions, Nervous, Muscular, or Organic * S, 


AY Disorders, Local or General Debility, &c., is Nature's &p 


great Restorative ELECTRICITY—which may be S 


imperceptibly applied to the system in the form of mild continuous xy 


currents by simply wearing 











a For Scientific Proof 


Call and see the Belts tested 
with the Galvanometer, 





= /t —— new life and vigour to the 
debilitated constitution, is very com- i 
fortable to wear, produces no shock, or Practical Proof 








chills, assists digestion, and promptly Sa 
renews that vitality the loss of for copies. 


which is the first symptom of decay. 


or write for special 
pamphlet. 





force, 


CONSULTATIONS FREE. 





of the 








improves the figure, keeps the body | Call and see the Originals of 
at a uniform temperature, prevents Thousands of Medical and 


ITs HEALING PROPERTIES are multifarious, it stimulates the functions of the various 
organs, increases their secretions, relaxes morbid contractions, improves nutrition, and gives tone to every muscle and nerve 


body. Acting directly on the system, it sustains and assists its various functions, renews exhausted nerve and brain 


and thus promotes the health and strength of the entire frame. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 








52 OXFORD St LONDON W 


‘334d SLATHdWNVd 
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BANTLER'S LITTLE STORY.—V. 


BANTLER'S LITTLE STORY.—IV. 





“ What d’ye think of i eh, old man ?” 
“Very good; the best I've heard. By. the-by, “Ah! ah! How’s that, Tipster ?” 
ies an got five shillings about you till — “I don’t know, but somehow I think—let me see, 
who told me that story last ?” 








Australian Mercantile Loan & Guarantee Company, Ltd. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1874.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL... a £500,000. 


HEAD OFFICE :—YORK & MARKET STREETS, SYDNEY. 
BRANCHES — 
MELBOURNE: 288, Collins Street East. BRISBANE: Edward & Elizabeth Streets. 
NEWCASTLE, N.S.W.: 37, Hunter Street. 


LONDON OF FICES:_110, Cannon Street, E.C. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS—SYDNEY. 
F. J. SMITH, Esq., M.P. | JAMES MILLER, Esq. | E.H. BUCHANAN, Tog , FLA. (Ex May or of Balmain). 
g.P. HOWE, Esq., MP, T. JONES, Esq. J. H. WISE, Esq., 


LONDON COMMITTEE OF ADVICE. 
(Appointed under the Articles of Association.) 
Lorp H. ULICK PROWNE (Trustee for Debenture Holders’ Trust and Investment Co., South Africa). 
J. F. VESEY FITZGERALD, Esq., Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. (formerly Colonial Sec. of the Colony 
JOHN HOWARD, Esq., Associate Inst. C.E., 24, Basinghall Street, E.C. [of Victoria) 


ADVANCES 
Made upon first mortgages of good freehold and long leasehold properties in the Colonies, and to 
Merchants and Manufacturers on consignments of goods to the Colonies. 
TO DEPOSITORS. 
FIXED DEPOSITS received at the following rates :-— 
Six ‘Months, 5 per cent. | Twelve Months, 6 per cent. | Further Periods, Special Rates, 
DEBENTURES. 
Debentures are issued for a period of Six years, hearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 


“See 
ured by first feet changeit all assets and securities held by Company vested in Trustees, 


By order of the Sydney Board of Directors, 
E. H. BUCHANAN, London Manager, 
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DO YOU SUFFER FROM CORNS? 
THEN USE 


ALLCOCK’S 
CORN PLASTERS. 


THEY AFFORD IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 















ALLCOCK’S ee ALLCOCK’S 
CORN PLASTERS. } ALLCOCK’S | BUNION PLASTERS. 
ALLCOCK'S nd | eld ALLCOCK’S 
CORN PLASTERS. } of Gate | BUNION PLasTens. 
ALLCOCK’S aa = = ALLCOCK’S 
= BUNION PLASTERS. 
ALLCOCK’S ae =) ALLCOCK’S 
CORN PLASTERS. = BUNION PLASTERS. 
ALLCOCK’S ae | ALLCOCK’S 
CORN PLASTERS. |e BUNION PLASTERS 
ALLCOCK’S TREC Rate fuecck’S 
CORN PLASTERS, ==ssiiieualiedecrte mee) © BUNION PLASTERS. 
HAVE YOU BUNIONS OR ENLARGED TOE JOINTS? 


USE 


ALLCOCK’S 
BUNION PLASTERS. 


They give EASE AT ONCE, and are far superior to any 
remedy of a similar kind. 


Ask your Chemist for them, or send 1s. 14d. in stamps to 


22, HAMILTON SQUARE, BIRKENHEAD. 
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==. extra cream of an especial kind, not put in, as in some other soaps, as a mere 

layer of superfat, but scientifically incorporated during the process of saponification. 
The cream itself happily remains unsaponified, and is set free by hydrolysis, when the Soap 
is used for toilet purposes as a penetrative emollient, which is eminently bland and soothing 
to the skin. FRAZER’s Soap is manufactured by a quite new process, whereby the excess of 
soda is entirely eliminated, by which this Soap is De-Alkalised, and the place of the 
soda taken up by a large proportion of the especial cream named above. 


Being specially milled and De-Hydrated by patent process, and compressed by hydraulic 
pressure, the proportion of water in FRAZER’s Soap is less than 10 per cent., as against the 
25 to 50 per cent. common to most other Soaps. This Soap is, therefore, free from soda lye, a most 
important feature. 


FRAZER’s SoapP (Toilet) is sweetly perfumed by a distinctive bouquet that is alike unique 
and delightful. The fragrant balsam used is a new product only recently perfected, and is 
by far the best of all Soap perfumes. 


By the means described above, a Soap is produced giving a delightful creamy lather, 
which, while thoroughly cleansing the skin from impurity, yet leaves it beautifully soft and 
smooth, and free from that dryness and tightness so frequently felt after using ordinary 
toilet Soaps. FRAZER’s SOAP does not therefore take the natural fat out of the skin and hair, 
roughening the former and shrivelling the latter, but leaves both natural, soft, and supple. 





| TOILET, 6d. per Cake, in separate cartons. 
PRICES - 
| SULPHUR, 2s. per Box of Three Cakes. 





> 
> 


FRAZER’S TOILET SOAP contains extra Cream, and is delicately perfumed. 
FRAZER’S SULPHUR SOAP contains extra Cream, Oil of Eucalyptus, and Sulphur, and is a 
valuable Medicated and Anti-Septic Soap. 


The absolutely pure base or materials used in both Soaps is the same, as is also the 
process of manufacture ; they differ only in the added ingredients. 





LOLOL OO A Ae all 


Sole Proprietors—FRAZER & CO., 11, Ludgate Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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AS GOOD AS GOLD. 








Cereb 


F Wie ——f 


SAMPLE BOX 2p., FROM 
22, Mamilton Square, Birkenhead. 














SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS 40 IN A BOX, PRICE is. 





4/6 


Per Doz. 


BANTLER'S LITTLE STORY.—VI. 





IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 


‘Ladies’ Size, 2/3; Hemstitched, 2/41 per doz. 
Gents’ Size, 3/6; Hemstitched, 4/11 = the story, murmured something about 
began crying. 


G. R. Hutton & Co., Larne, Belfast. 


Jones was always melancholy, and when he had heard 


“* old times,” and 
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For the. Hair. For the Hair. 
For the Hair. For the Hair. 
For the Hair. For the Hair. 
For the Hair. For the Hair. 
For the Hair. For the Hair. 
For the Hair. For the Hair. 


For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 


For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 


» BARRY’S TRICOPHEROU 
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; dressing, exquisitely perfumed, removes all impurities 
“3 from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes the hair to 
grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. If your chemist does not keep it in 

Riv stock, send P.O. for 2/9 to The Barclay Co., 15, St. Bride 
4 Street, London, E.C., and a bottle will be sent Post Free. 


For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 


For the Hair. For the Hair. 
For the Hair. For the Hair. 
For the Hair. For the Hair. 
For the Hair. For the Hair. 
For the Hair. For the Hair. 
For the Hair. For the Hair. 
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For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 





For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 









im GG HAIR & SKIN 
ALi\ iM %, An elegant dressing ex- 
‘ ) Hquisitely perfumed, re- 
movesall impurities from 


ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautifol. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Caution.—None genuine without the trade-mark of 
Banciar & Co,, New York, affixed to each bottle 


For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 


For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 
For the Hair. 


For the Hair. 
If your Chemist does not keep it in 





Stock, send P.O. or Stamps for 2/9 to The 





Barclay Co., 15, St. 


Bride Street, 








London, and a bottle will be sent Post Free. 
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“* That Story’s mine! ! 
Bantler never tells that little tale now. 
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TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


WHAT WE ARE PREPARED TO DO. 
We are prepared to supply 25,000 clergymen 

with two packets of Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets 

for gift and test among sick poor parishioners. 

We are prepared to pay postage thereon 
(25,000 at 3d.), value £312, 10s. 

We are prepared to supply 1,000,000 of the 
general public with samples of Frazer's Sulphur 
Tablets, gratis and post free. 

We are prepared to pay postage thereon 
(1,000,000 at 1d.), value £4,166 13s. 4d. 


A WORD OF ADVICE. 


Don’t write for the samples simply because 
we offer them free of charge, nor because your 
neighbour does. Read our advertisement through 
to the end, and then decide whether you or 
yours need or would be benefitted by the use of 
Frazer's Sulphur Tablets. We do not pose as 
philanthropists. This is a business offer. We 
have an article that we know from severe tests 
and from results achieved will sell on its merits, 
if seen, tasted and tested. Sulphur is the oldest, 
the best, and safest remedy for the blood, for 
the skin, for the complexion, for rheumatism, and 
for constipation. Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets are 
composed of sulphur incorporated with cream 
of tartar and other curative ingredients. They 
are much more ¢fficacious than sulphur in milk 
or treacle. This has been proved timeand again. 
They are liked. Men favour them, women hail 
them as a boon, and children think them as 
pleasant to eut as confectionery. They benefit 
all, and are as efficacious and curative as they are 
safe and agreeable. 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 
HARD CASH. 

This was the sum we stood to lose, plus the 
cost of advertisements, if, when seen and tested, 
Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets had failed to merit 
approval. Do us the justice to admit this isa 
fair test. 





We supply the Samples free. We pre- 
pay the postage. All you do is to write a 
letter or post-card and ask for them. 


WHY DO WE TAKE THIS RISK? 


This is what people ask us. We reply, 
because those who write for the samples 
afterwards buy packets of Frazer's Sulphur 
Tablets by post from us, or obtain them from 
chemists, stores, or medicine vendors. People 
likewise recommend and keep the Tablets by 
them. The consequence is—that we sell several 


| hundred dozen packets weekly, and the sale is 


rapidly growing. This is trade by merit. The 
public have shown discrimination, and that they 
can appreciate merit, and it was in firm reliance 
that this would be the case that we were led to 
incur this risk. 


DO I NEED THEM ? 


If you have Rheumatism, Yes. They will 
kill the decomposed and poisonous excess of 
uric acid in the blood causing the disease. 


If you have Constipation, Yes. They 
are a gentle, safe, and a simple laxative, as 
suitable for children (in smaller doses) as for 
adults. 


If you have Hemorrhoids, Yes. They 
relieve the congestion of venous blood at the 
affected parts, and afford relief. 


If you have Ulcers, Scrofula, Scurvy, or 
other Impurities of the Blood, Yes. They 
neutralize the blood poisons causing the diseases, 
and expel them out of the system. 


If you have Skin Disease or Eruption, Yes. 
They have a specific curative effect on all such, 
as they open the pores from internally, and free 
them from obstruction and disease taint. They 
likewise “scotch” where they do not kill the 
disease principle from the blood which causes 
Eczema and other diseases. They ensure a 
clear complexion. 





TEST THEM FREE OF CHARGE. 


Write us a letter or post-card, naming “The Ludgate Monthly” and we will send you samples 
of FRAZER’S SULPHUR TABLETS gratis and post free. They are for internal use for 
the Blood, Skin, Rheumatism, and Constipation, and for the Complexion. They are put 
up in packets, price 1s. 1id. (post free 1s. 3d.), and are for sale by most Chemists and 
Medicine Vendors. Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & O©O,, 11, Ludgafe Square, late 


29, Ludgate Hill, London, E.0, 


| 
| 
| 
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STILL THEY COME. 
Lorp Harpur: “ That was a splendid pair of pacers that I bought last week.” 
Miss PATRIMONIE : ** So I heard.” 
“Ir”: “ Yes, and father says you won't be able to pay for them until you marry sis.” 


‘ACTON & BORMAN'S 


— apn On ©. OS Gs we @ De 


“PROTECTOR KNIFE POLISH, 


EVERYWHERE 


“ROYAL LUSTRE” BLACK LEAD 


ONE TRIAL =a OP ©) EOS Oe i 25 8 


“GENUINE ‘EMERY- EMERY AND GLASS GLOTHS. 
ROYAL PATENT Fexiace ¢ BLASS PAPER 


72, SHOE , LANE, LONDON. 





ACTON | Eee 
ROYAL LUSTRE” | PROTECTOR’, 
BLACK LEAD. KNIFE POLISH. 


A SILVER SURFACE PRODUCED Bfh\~ 
IMMEDIATELY ON CUTLERY, | 
WITHOUT WEAR, FRICTION OR DUST 
TINS 30 60 I/- & 2/6 EACH 
@\ DEPOT, 72,SHOE LANE, LONDON. 44} 4 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. | 

















Lsove 


rules Courf, 








and Camp, and 
ee rove, 4s 
And Fealth, again, crowns ‘i — . 
rosy Lsove, a 


Then BEECHAM'S PILLS, if 
musi befall, 


By ruling Health, 
will rule us all. 














UJ SE NGLAND 











Prepared only, and sold Wholesale, by the Proprietor, Toomas Brrcuam, St. Helens, 
Lancashire. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1}d., 
and 2s. 9d. each. Full directions with each’ box. 
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Untarnishable & Washable, & Wears three times as long as real Gold Leaf. 
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The only Article in the World suitable for DECORATING LADIES’ SLIPPERS, 


In Gold, Silver, Red, and Green, at the trifling cost of 2d. per pair. 
WILL COVER ANY KIND OF LEATHER. 





SCORES OF TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT OUR OFFICES, 


There is not a single known Material or Surface to which it cannot be applied. 





No PREPARATION REQUIRED. STmr WELL AND APPLY WITH A COMMON PAINT BRUSH. 
Don’t buy RUBBISH that turns BLACK and rubs off almost as soon as you get it on. 


ARDENBRITE may be obtained of all Artists’ Colourmen, Chemists, Oilmen, Stores, &c., all over 
the world, at Gd., I1s., Is. Gd. and 2s. Gd. per Jar. or of 


T. PAVITT & SONS, 70, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


Beware of Dangerous Benzoline Mixtures sold as Gold Paints. 
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card Agents wanted everywhere. 
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LILY THOMPSON, THE HEROINE OF “A LIFE’S HISTORY.” 











A CoLonial 


Was past ten o'clock 
when the ponies 
left the hard,white 


road and turned 
into the dark 
avenue of palms 


which formed the 
approach to the 
little country box 





where the two 
men lived. The 
night was hot 
and dry; there 


was a gentle breeze, but it was the hot 
wind which lifted the white dust and 
floated it —all of it, as it seemed — 
exactly on the level of the riders’ breathing 
apparatus, so as to parch the tongue, and 
dry up the throat. 

They were two railway engineers, and 
they were getting home after a long 
and fatiguing journey. They had been 
up and on the line before six in the 
morning; they had spent the great heat 
of the day drawing plans in a. stifling, 
hot office; they were afield again when 
the sun got low; they had taken a hasty 
dinner with the chief, and they were 
now home again. The monotony of the 
day, needless to explain, had been varied 
by many draughts of mingled soda and 
whiskey. 

As they turned into the avenue, one broke 





REMINISCENCE. 


the silence, and said briefly, “ Whiskey and 
soda, Jack ?”’ : 

The other replied Two, my boy. 
thirsty country, but thank heaven ! 
lashins to drink.” 

The tumble-down shanty where they lived 
had been put up for a hunting box. It con- 
tained one room, roughly furnished with a 
table, a couple of chairs, a couple of small 
iron bedsteads, a sideboard, and a safety bin. 
The box was built of half a dozen uprights, 
rudely hewn out of trees, and its walls were 
of thin wood taken from packing cases. It 
had a small lean-to by way of verandah. 
Outside, there was a stable for four horses, 
a servant’s cottage, and a kitchen. Nothing 
more. Behind it lay a narrow valley run- 
ning up to the mountains, thick with 
forest ; in front, separated by the avenue 
of palms, was the long, white road ; there 
was no house within five miles. The two 
men lived here, because it was convenient 
to their section of the line. 

They threw themselves off their ponies. 

“ Arakham!” shouted one of them. 

Now, Arakham was their groom, cook, 
and gencral servant. Nobody else would 
have Arakham, because he was a convicted 
burglar, a suspected murderer, and a terrible 
blackavised rogue to look at. 

“Arakham!"” No reply. 
where are you!" No reply. 

“Gone a burgling, I suppose. 


It’s a 
there 5 


“ Arakham, 


Got a crib 





: 
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He lit 









TWO RAILWAY ENGINEERS WERE GETTING HOME AFTER A FATIGUING JOURNEY 


to crack. With a murder. Let's put the 
ponies in the stable. Hang it! I’m too 
thirsty to look after them. Will go and 
get adrink. Then we'll come back. They 
won’t hurt.” ; 

They opened the stable door, led the 
ponies into their boxes and went out, put- 
ting up the bar. 

The house door was standing open—it 
always was open, day and night, but there 
was nothing for anyone to steal except the 
bottles, and they were in the safety bin. 

“Phew!” They threw off their hats. 
“ What a night it is! Let’s get some drink 
for Heaven’s sake!” 

The speaker drew out a silver box and 
struck a light. The match flared up for a 
moment, and then went out. He struck 
another. This behaved in the same dis- 
appointing manner. “ Nasty, cheap, weedy 
things they are!" growled the engineer. 


a third. “Now then,” he said, “ where's 


the lamp?” It ought to have been on the table, but 
it wasn’t. 

“ There it is, on the sideboard—quick !” 

Too late. The third match went out while the 
lamp was borne from the side-board to the table. 


“ Never mind. 
Here’s another.” 

He lit the fourth 
match. This burned 
wellandsteadily. He 
lifted the glass of the 
lamp and ignited the 
wick. “There!” he 
said. ‘ Now for the 
padlock. Oh! give 
me a soda, quick. I 
pant—lI die.” 

There stood by 
the sideboard, screw- 
ed into the uprights 
of the house, a small 
and very useful 
article of furniture 
known as a safety 
bin. The beauty of 
this kind of bin is 
that n*body can take 
anything out of it 
unless he have the 
secret of the letter 
padlock which 
guards the contents. 
You can see the 
bottles, but you 
cannot get them out. 

The other man was 
by this time on his 
knees before the saiety bin. Not praying 
to the bottles, but using the attitude most 
convenient to get at the padlock, which 
was about two feet from the ground, and at 
the side. : 

“ Hold the lamp, Jack,” he said, “I can’t 
see the letters.”’ 

Jack took up the lamp. Just then the 
wick suddenly flared up and went out, 
leaving a fragrance of oil, but no light. 

“What's the matter with the thing?” 
asked Jack. 

“No oil, I believe. The burglar has 
forgotten the oil.” 

“Well, we must make a match do. 
Strike another. I’m like a lime-kiln.” 

Jack struck another match. 

“ Now, then, make haste.” 

“Allright. DROP. That's the word. 
Here’s the D. Here’s the R. Confound 
it!” For the match at this point went out. 
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“ T’ve lost the letters again. Strike 
another, Jack. Haven't we gota 
candle somewhere? Or a bit of 
paper? Now then—” 

It was pitch dark, otherwise he 
might have seen his friend. turn 
pale and stagger 

“ Make haste, Jack.” 

“T haven't got any more 
matches. Give me your box.” 

The other man rose from his 
knees and began, carelessly and 
confidently at first, to search his 
waistcoat pockets. No match-box 
there. He then felt in his-trousers 
pockets. None there. Then he 
became a little alarmed, and, in 
some precipitation, began to feel 
his coat pockets, of which there 
were many. No match-box anywhere 
He then dragged everything out. Keys, 
purse, pocket-book, handkerchief, knife, 
pencil, foot-rule, pocket-tape, note- 
book, letters—everything—throwing all 
on the floor. 

“ Jack,” he said solemnly, after a long 
search, “are you quite—quite—sure 
that you’ve got no matches?” 

“ Quite.” 

“No more have I.  Let’s call Arak- 
ham. Perhaps he has come back.” 

They went out into the verandah 
and shouted for their retainer. There 
was no reply; the stars winked at 
them; they heard their voices echoing 
from side to side of the narrow valley, HE LIFTED THE STEM OF THE LAMP. 

’ growing fainter and f 

















fainter. 


fv... “He must have another burglary 








/ Purst on,” said Jack. ‘“ The beast is never 

/ het Lao or 

iA pandatechet content. 

KeYE aS ge = lhey returned to the room. 

BA \ ever sthys yihFomi®S AU “ Hang it,” said the other, “ there 
\ er the (oS must be matches somewhere. It’s 
\ \ : tioet . ; 

\ impossible that we should be left 
\ \ \ . " 
1\\h)\ \ without matches. Let’s hunt about. 


You take the table. I'll search the 
sideboard.”’ 
Nothing at all was on the table, 
\ except the lamp, which the searcher 
upset and smashed. The sideboard 
was covered with a miscellaneous 
collection of plates and glasses. It 
was difficult to find anything in such 
a collection. At the edge stood a 
large red earthenware jug filled with 
water. He who looked for matches 
found the jug, but, unfortunately, 
found it on the wrong side, so that 
he toppled it over, and it was broken. 


“ Well?” 
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“There are no 


matches. Try to 
find the letters by 
feeling.” 


“I wish I hadn’t 
broken the jug. 
Even a drink of 
water would have 
been something.” 

“Well—let us try 
again.” 

He found the pad- 
lock, and began to 
feel with his fingers. 

“TD is a good fat 
letter,” he said. “ D. 
Here’s D, I think. 
Unless it’s B. R is 
—is—I think I've 
found R. Yes—I’m 
sure this is R. And 
here’s O—round fat 
O. Where’s P?” 
He continued to feel, 
murmuring hope- 
fully. “ Here’s P, I 
believe. Here’s P, 
I’m sure—now then. 
Hang the thing! 
The other letters 
have slewed round.” 
Everybody knows 
that with a letter 
padlock it is neces- 
sary to keep the 
letters in line. 

“Try again,” said the other man gasping. 

He did try. He tried for half an hour : 
he tried with patience and nearly succeeded : 
then with impatience, and never came near 
success: while he captured one letter the 
others slipped round: if he thought he 
had all, there was one wrong. At last he 
stood up and wiped his brow in despair. 

“ Jack,” he said, “I should like to curse 
the thing, but it’s no use.” 

“No use,” the other echoed, “ I’ve been 
thinking the same thing for the last half- 
hour. For such an occasion as this—” 

“Look here, Jack. I believe there’s a 
crowbar or a pick in the stable. Let us 
find it, and prize the thing open.” 

They went out together, and opened the 
stable door. The ponies occupied two of 
the boxes. They searched them first. No 
crowbar there. They then searched the 
other two, kicking about the litter, and 
feeling in the corners. But no crowbar. 
Meantime, the ponies, finding the door open 





‘DROP. THAT IS THE WORD.” 


and no opposition to their going out, did 
walk out together, and trotted off down the 
avenue. 

“ Jack! The ponies are gone.” 

They ran out together, calling to the 
sagacious creatures, who only turned their 
trot into a run, and, in half a minute, were 
out in the road and galloping away in the 
darkness. 

“Good Lord! 
night, I believe.” 

“ They're gone,” said Jack. “ They'll go 
off into the forest, and they'll be picked up 
by a maroon, and mine was a new saddle. 
There goes fifty pounds, old man. Because, 
as for our getting ponies or saddles again— ” 

“T can’t swear, I can’t say anything. 1 
am so thirsty.” 

They crept back to the house, hopeless 
and crushed. The night was darker than 
ever: darker and closer, and hotter and 
stiller. And not a drop of anything to 
drink—not even cold water. They found 


The devil’s abroad to- 


— 


Sy 
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themselves once more side by side in front 
of the safety bin. 

“T can feel a bottle,” said Jack, with a 
broken voice. “It’s fuil of whiskey, and 
the soda bottles are under it.” 

“T’ve got a corkscrew in my pocket,” 
said the other. ‘“ Who would ever dream 
of having a corkscrew and no bottle to put 
it in?” 

“The bottle is deliciously cool to touch,” 
said Jack. “It’s the only thing that is 
cool. Can’t we cut down the infernal house 
in order to get it?” 

“Took here; tie a handkerchief round 
your hand, so as to get a good purchase. 
So. Now, then, foot to foot, hand by hand. 
Ready? Pull!” 

They pulled. They had the strength of 
ten, because they were so thirsty ; the iron 
bent, but it did not give way, and the 
padlock held. “ Pull again—now.” They 
pulled like Samson, and with much the 
same result. Craunch! Craunch! Crush! 
Crush ! 


They were lying on the floor under a 
wreck. The uprights of the house had 
given way with everything, safety bin, 
sideboard, and the two thirsty men—and 
all lay on the floor together in mingled 
wreck. 

“ Jack ! I believe my left thumb’s cut off. 
Are you dead ?” 

“Very nearly,” Jack replied faintly. 
“There was oil in the broken lamp and 
my head's in it.” 

“Get up and look for the whiskey and 
the soda. They’re somewhere about.” 

They were. The liquid was on the floor. 
The bottles were in fragments. It was all 
over. There was nothing more to be hoped. 
The worst had happened. Their hands 
were cut by the broken glass ; the side of 
the house pulled over ; their table and side- 
board wrecked ; their lamp and their water 
jug broken ; and their ponies gone. The 
job was complete. They threw themselves 
upon their beds and lay there in sleepless 
silence. 





IT WAS ALL OVER. THERE WAS NOTHING MORE TO RE HOPED 
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At five in the morning Arakham appeared. 
It was beginning to get light, and the wreck 
was visible. He stood in the door and 
gazed. Everything broken, and the side of 
the house gone, and his two masters lying 
pale and livid on their beds, but not asleep. 

“Where the devil were you last night ?”’ 
asked one of the men, from his bed. 

“ Sahib give leave. Go to port. 
day more whiskey come—plenty 
come. 

“What?” It was now rapidly getting 


bai 


Yester- 
soda 





lighter. The thirsty man sprang to his 
feet. “Where are they?” Arakham 


pointed to the corner of the room. There 
was the case of whiskey open. Beside it 
were soda water bottles—rows of soda water 
bottles—dozens of soda water bottles. 
“And they were here all the time! At 


our very hands—within reach, and we 
didn’t know it, Jack !”’ 
Gurgle—gurgle—gurgle. It was the 


What other reply did 


opening of the soda. 
he expect ? 





AT FIVE IN THE MORNING ARAKHAM APPEARED. 





HE city of 
Melbourne, 
well named 
“the Marvel- 


-lous,”’ with its 
miles upon 
miles of broad 
streets, stately 
churches,  gi- 
gantic coffee 
palaces, hotels, 
banks, theatres, 
shops, and 
warehouses, 
wharfs, docks, 
and public 
gardens, etc., etc., is not a thing to be 
understood by mere sight-seekers. If you 
want to knowall about Melbourne, you must 
know the romantic history of Victoria, the 
colony of which it is the capital. But even 
then, when you have mastered all about 
its statistics, trade, commerce, politics, and 
geography, you will not get that intuitive 
grip of its real meaning, which a single 
month’s wanderings in the districts sur- 
rounding it will bestow. There is nothing 
perhaps more interesting to a thoughtful 
observer than opportunities of tracing great 
things up from their small beginnings, 
and few things more instructive. No one 
could ever imagine, from merely seeing 
Melbourne, what it was about forty years 
ago, when, instead of a population of four 
hundred thousand, the number of its in- 
habitants was three thousand. But, in 
the Bush, we see at a glance how all the 
early stages of its progress are still being 





> alate By A. H. Watt. 





repeated, and perceive the wonders of its 
growth in a series of realities, as we never 
could in word-pictures, however forcible and 
faithful they might be. From these we in- 
tuitively glean the resolute earnestness, the 
spirit of proud endurance, the fierce vigour 
and strength, and that intensity of con- 
tinuous effort, sometimes desperate, which 
have made British immigrants in all parts 
of the world so nobly, so heroically great. 
Imagine yourself looking up one of its 
well-paved main streets, ninety-nine feet in 
width, straight, and of enormous length, 
seeing, on : j 
either hand, 
business 
offices, ris- 
ing stories 
above stor- 
ies, art gal- 


leries, col- 
leges, mu- 
seums, lib- 


raries, halls, 
churches, 
and bazaars; 
and the 
windows of 
huge plate- 
glass front- 
ed shops 
crowded 
with luxu- 
ries of every Mw” THE 
kind, as the streets are with pedestrians 
and vehicles, and up or down the centre 
a constant cable-tramcars, 
swiftly coming with their 





“LAUGHING JACKASS. 


succession of 


and going, 
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prolonged roar, and such apparent mystery 
of propulsion. ee 

And then, picture to yourself, if you can, 
a few little low wooden houses with roofs of 
shingle and bark, standing in a tangled 
wilderness of gum trees and wild under- 
growth; and say, this was this less than 
fifty years ago! 

Look at its magnificent Post Office, 
which stands at the corner of Bourke and 
Elizabeth Streets, with its ornate architec- 
ture, its carved stone-work, and its great 
clock tower, and, by recalling a Bush post 
office, see what its predecessor was but a 
little while ago, when a few ramshackle 
shanties and rudely erected huts were 
scattered so thinly about it. 

‘*While, before them and around, the Bush, 

mysterious lay, 
Vast, sombre, lonesome, still by night as day.” 

But my present business is not with the 
rise and growth of the Queen City of the 
South ; I am off and away, beyond its 
suburbs, into the wilderness. The road 
we traverse tells us at once what the 
great city appears to emphatically deny,— 
the colony's extreme youthfulness. We 
pass out of a fairly good road into an 
abominably bad one, which 
very soon deteriorates into a 
mere track, lonely, silent, and 
deserted. Long straw-col- 
oured grass, thick bushes, 
big, tall reeds, half concealed 
logs, and enormous roots and 
stumps of felled trees crop 
up more and more fre- 
quently. We are passing 
beyond the bounds of civili- 
zation into the bush. But 
for the posts and rails on 
either side, the road would 
be lost; and ourselves in a 
like condition. 

There, look, yonder is just 
such a place as Melbourne -% 
was in the olden time 
of 18—forty some- 
thing. Look at its . 
Hotel. It is much 
such a building as I 
have seen erected 
for the temporary 
accommodation of 


hop-pickers in Kent. But 
its host could not wel- 
come you with a greater 


sense of perfect equality if 
you were a nobleman and 


he kept the Hotel Métropdle in London. 
Acknowledge or apologize for the short- 
comings of his establishment? Not he! 
Take it or leave it—there it is. Self. 
possessed, and with an air of careless 
indifference to custom, he might be 


the veritable first landlord of the first 
Victorian hotel—‘“ Johnny” Fawkner 
himself — who was also, by the bye, 


the colony’s first librarian, and the pro- 
prietor of its first newspaper, the JZe/- 
bourne Advertiser, which he edited. He 
































was also its entire staff and as he 
wrote it himself, so, of course, it 
commanded “an enormous circulation.” 
There are copies of it still extant 
in Victoria, and very curious and 
interesting things they are. Our host’s 
character was typical, and here is 
an advertisement Dill of a Bush 
hotel, 

which NX 

may, 


perhaps, 
assist 
you in 
under- 
standing 
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A BUSH TOILET 






OUT IN THE BUSH. 





S) 
NEWS FROM HOME 






the spirit in which business is 
done in these hostelries : 


** READ IT! REMEMBER IT! 
PADDY PATON, 
of the 
— Hotel, 
Is prepared to give Working Men 
A Goop COMFORTABLE HOME AND 
THREE SQUARE MEALS A DAY FOR 
One Pound per week, 
Toffs £2 10s. per week, and not Particular 
about having them at that price ;” 


s for you must know that “ Toffs” 
“are by no means popular in the 
Bush. 

It isan excellent plan, however, 
~ to carry your own hotel with you 
if you can, in the shape of a tent, 
‘although this is regarded by the 
legitimate bushman as a rather 
effeminate proceeding. In this 
case you make matters more snug 
than they would be if your couch 
was of fern leaves, and your only 
curtains a bower of gum-bush 
twigs. As the darkness comes on 
suddenly, you pitch your tent a 
little before sun-down (the “laugh- 
Sa ing jackass” will note the time, 
i with its extraordinary notes), 


REWARE OF SNAKES 
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conveniently near water, and yet high enough 
to escape a rising thereof. You may add to 
your comfort, if the wind blows cold, by put- 
ting up a screen formed by the bark of a big 
tree, stripped off in a sheet. A fire at the 
mouth of the tent, but not windward, 
although it throws weird shadows and 
patches of surrounding objects in a very 
unaccountable way, with mysteriously 
«changeful and moving shapes, will serve 
to'boil the billy (or tin can) in which you 
make your tea and cook something for 
your supper—say a damper (made with 
oatmeal or other flour, water, and a little 
salt), and there you are, independent of 
everybody, with luxurious feeding and 
lodging—if you can only think so, as 
many do, who, at home, never lacked the 
best, or plenty of it, or ever before wanted 
bed-clothes and a feather bed. In the 
morning, your pocket-mirror fastened to a 
tree, at a height convenient for shaving, 
hair combing, or what not in the way of 
toilet business, while “The Bushman’s 
Clock ” mocks you with its jeering laughter, 
as it did before you retired over night. And 
then, for breakfast, a fish from the river, a 
wild duck—if you shoot one—frizzled on a 
stick in its own -fat,:or cooked 
in native fashion, with heated 
stones and a fire in the earth, with 
just a little water to generate 
some steam. But one word of cau- 


tion—deware of snakes, horribly poisonous 
ones, which lie hid in tussocks of thick grass 
or under dead timber ; and, if wild tribes are 
near, ‘tis as well to have companions, and 
never get far apart. As for mosquitoes— 
Oh ! don’t mention them. But let us sup- 
pose we have passed through forests, over 
plains, climbed fern-tree gullies, and at 
length reached our destination, our own 
home, or that of a friend. 

The building is a low, long one, with 
verandahs and French windows, a park 
about it, gardens in its rear, with hot- 
houses and aviaries, where paintings hang 
upon the walls in gilded frames, where 
there is a library, and a music room, and a 
drawing room, where European and 
American magazines and newspapers litter 
the side tables and couches, and where we 
sit down to a dinner of many courses in 
our dress coats and shirts, beside ladies 
with bare necks and arms, for all the world 
as if the wild life we had tasted, and the 
hardships we had cheerfully endured, and 
the dangers we had escaped, were—what it 
sometimes appears to those who are so far 
away from the great Australian Colonies, as 
I am now—only a dream. 
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BENDALLS had 
not, as a family, 
taken much 
interest in nor 
had any very 
high = apprecia- 
tion of Joseph, 
the only son of 
the eldest 
branch of the 
family, while he 
was alive. But 
as soon as he 
died, unexpectedly, in what they con 
sidered an inexplicable way, all his kith 
and kin united in lauding his good 
qualities, lamenting his untimely end 
with more bitterness than grief, and 
declaring that they should be sorry to 
say what they thought of Isabel, his 
widow. 

Regarded impartially, from a perfectly 
uninterested point of view, the career of 
the late heir to Birchwood cannot be 
considered a successful or even a commend- 
able one. He had passed into Sandhurst 
with some difficulty, and out of it with 
more. He was up to the hilt in debt before 
he had been three months gazetted. He 
had been so careless on parade, and so 
stupid about drill, that he was continuaiy 
being sent for and reprimanded by one of 
the kindest and most lenient colonels in 
the service. He had begged, bothered, 
and bullied his father into making him an 
allowance on such a liberal scale that it 
obliged that father to deal in a niggardly 
and penurious way with his other children. 
He had done things that could not stand a 
strong light being shed upon them, on the 





turf. He had married a moneyless girl, 
and wearied of her, openly, before she had 
been his wife twelve months. He had lived 
so coarsely that his originally handsome 
face and fine soldier-like figure had become 
bloated and obese, before he was thirty. 
He had threatened, frequently, to send 
Birchwood to the Jews directly he came 
into it. The mere sight of a letter directed 
in his dashing scrawl produced shivering 
consternation at the family breakfast table. 
Yet, when the news of his death reached 
them, they all bereaved him as if he had 
been their chief stay and support ; and said 
that Isabel would have a great deal to 
answer for. 

“ There is not the slightest doubt about 
it, poor dear Joe has never been the same 
since that wretched marriage,” the eldest 
Miss Bendali remarked viciously, as she 
rubbed her dry eyes till they put on the 
real, time-honoured, red tint of woe. “No, 
mamma, its useless to try and excuse her. 
If Isabel had had one particle of consi- 
deration for poor Joe, she would not have 
married him, and dragged him _ into 
penury.” 

“A fine young fellow like Joe might 
have. married any woman with money 
and position. I shall never think well of 
Isabel for having entrapped him as she did. 
Perhaps now that her sin has found her 
out, she will be a little more humble- 
minded. One of you had better write to 
her; I shall telegraph, and desire that 
she leaves all the arrangements for us to 
make.”’ 

“Poor papa! it is terrible for you to 
have to think of all these things; but Isabel 
is so helpless, so thoughtless and frivolous, 
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that I am sure you are right in not allow- 
ing her to interfere.” 

“ The back will be strengthened to bear 
the burden, my dear child,” old Mr. Bendall 
was observing, piously, when his eye was 
caught by a smile which flitted over the 
face of his nephew, Arthur Bendall, who 
had been present the whole time, but had 
taken no part in the discussion. “TI shall 


depute you to represent me at poor Joe’s 
It would be too harrow- 
That woman— 


funeral, Arthur ? 
ing for me to be present. 





he 
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“ HERE'S THE ‘TIMES’ AS DAMP AS A DISHCLOTH AGAIN!” 


that wife of his—would be sure to say or do 
something that would jar on my feelings. 
Here! one of you girls write to Isabel at 
once, and say your cousin Arthur will act 
for me, and see to everything. Confound 
their negligence and imprudence! here’s 
the 7imes as damp as a dishcloth again—.” 
“— Let me dry it for you, sir,” Arthur 
Bendall interrupted, taking the paper from 
the hand of his querulous old uncle. 
“Certainly; I shall be happy to place 
myself at your service entirely; and—a— 
Mary, write kindly to Mrs. Joe, won’t you?” 
He was a handsome, stalwart, graceful 
fellow, who made this Tequest. His grey 
eyes pleaded more eloquently than his 
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tongue, and Mary Bendall was not in the 
habit of disregarding any plea they made. 
But on this occasion, when he was asking 
her to show sisterly kindness to her brother’s 
widow, she steeled herself against their 
winning influence. 

“Tt will be hard enough for me to write 
to her at all, shattered as 1 am by the news 
of poor Joe’s death. To write kindly toa 
woman whospoilt his prospects, and plunged 
him into poverty, will be harder still. I 
never can forgive her selfishness in marry- 
ing him, when _ she 
knew he might have 
done so much better.” 

Miss Bendall pulled 
herself up rather crudely 
in obedience to a warn- 
ing wink froma younger 
sister who had been dis- 
creetly observant of 
Cousin Arthur, the new 
heir to Birchwood, 
during the whole of the 
family discussion. But, 
abruptly as she pulled 
herself up, she felt that 
she had already gone 
the “step too far,” 
when Arthur Bendall 
rose up and said, as he 
sauntered to the open 
window— 

“T didn’t know that 
she proposed to him, 
or gambled, or drank : 
you've always told me 
that these latter were 
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the things that kept 
Joe’s head under 
water.” 


“You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, 
and to feel remorse for having given your 
cousin such a bad impression of your 
brother,” the really heart-sore mother 
sobbed reproachfully. There had been 
more justice than mercy in her own judg- 
ment of her son while he lived. But now 
he had gone to a place from whence he 
could never make those heart-rending 
appeals for aid, which had kept her privy 
purse ill-filled nearly always. 

“T’m sure I have not spoken worse than 
the rest of the family have of him, mamma. 
Arthur is neither deaf, blind, nor an idiot,” 
she added tartly, as her cousin walked out 
of theroom. “He has heard what we have 
all said about poor Joe often enough. But 
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if we don’t shift most of the blame on to 
Isabel’s shoulders, he will be going and 
sympathizing weakly with her, and then 
who knows what may happen?”’ 

“She may catch what you may lose ! is 
that what you're afraid of, Mary?” Tiny, 
the youngest Miss Bendall, asked con- 
temptuously. “As you say, Arthur is 
neither deaf, blind, nor an idiot; I don’t 
wonder at your being a little bit jealous 
of Isabel.” 

“Isabel can never do anything so in- 
decent as dream of entrapping Arthur!" 
Mrs. Bendall put in, with the absolute 


decision of one who distrusts her own. 


statement. ‘“ Moreover, he 
will see nothing of her after 
the funeral, for it would try 
my feelings too 
much to have her 
here.” 

“Eh!  what’s 
that?” Mr. Bendall 
snapped out, tear- 
ing himself with 
an effort from a 
leading article on 
a point on which 
he was remark- 
ably strong, viz., 
Religious Toler- 
ation, “have her 
here, did you say ? 
Certainly not! 
Thank God there 
are no children, 
so I shall wash 
my hands of her : 
if she has any 
proper feeling, ° 
she will go back { 
to her own 
people.”’ 

“Andifshehas 4 


neither proper 


feeling nor people _— ee 


“THERE IS NOTHING! NOTHING LEFT TO ME!” 


to go back to, : 
what then, Papa?” Tiny asked, laughing 
maliciously. 

“Then she must shift for herself,” said 
Mr. Bendall emphatically. “I am_ not 
going to have my poor son’s memory made 
intolerable to me by the presence of the 
woman who plunged him into poverty by 
encouraging him in all manner of reckless 
extravagance.” 

Mrs. Bendall shook her head in mournful 
approval of this sentiment. 

“If Isabel had been worthy the name of 


wife, she would have won poor Joe away 
from all those fast companions of his, but [ 
shall always believe that she encouraged 
him,” she said tearfully. 

Then the bereaved family dispersed, to 
console themselves by writing elaborate 
directions respecting the necessary funeral 
arrangements, and mourning for poor Joe. 

* . al >. > 


Meantime, in the rather dingy quarters 
of the barracks, in the garrison town in 
which Captain 
Bendall had been 
considerate 
enough to depart 








this world, his widow was awaiting his 
father’s orders, and looking her own future 
in the face. 

A pretty woman still, though she had 
been a poverty-stricken one for five years, 
and poverty takes the bloom off beauty far 
more rapidly and effectually than time. A 
pretty, grey-hazel eyed woman, of medium 
height, who carried her handsome little 
head in a way that had frequently disarmed 
people of their suspicion that she was half 
broken-hearted and horribly hungry. A 
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woman with a graceful, supple figure; a 
voice that had both tears and laughter in 
it ;.a manner that was easy, gracious, and 
perfectly spontaneous. 

There were no tears in the pretty grey 
eyes, which were looking at the magnifi- 
cent wreath of white orchids, which had 
just arrived from Birchwood, with a card 
attached, bearing the legend— 

**To JoserH BENDALL, n 
‘* From his loving; sorrowing, parents. 
On the contrary, there was a cool smile of 
contempt in them, and on her prettily- 
carved mouth, as she thought— 

“Poor Joe! if that wreath had only come 
while he was alive, he would have sent me 
out to sell it, and have got himself some good 
cigars with the money. How fond he was 
of good cigars! I wish I could be as fond 
of any thing as he was of good cigars and 
wine, and women! No, by-the-way ! 
he didn’t like ‘good’ women, they might 
be as bad as they liked! but he would have 
his cigars and wine ‘ good.’ ”’ 

Suddenly, she stood up and looked round 
the arid little wilderness of the room in which 
she had been sitting. Everything of value 
had been sold or pawned long ago, and 
nothing was left but the barrack furniture, 
for the use of which, unattractive as it was, 
her husband had already paid more than 
its worth for the loan of it. 

“ There is nothing! nothing left to me!” 
she said, catching back her breath bravely, 
to stop a sob; “not a penny in my purse, 
not a thing in my possession that would 
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fetch a shilling! And they will give Am a 
costly funeral, poor, unconscious fellow ! and 
refuse me, his wife, the pittance that would 
take me away respectably !”’ 

Her liquid, grey eyes had grown harder 
as she spoke to herself. She had unstrapped 
her small portmanteau, and passed all her 
poor little possessions in review. A few 
old-fashioned, half-worn garments, that was 
all she saw ! 

“ You are worth nothing,” she said, 
pushing the trunk away with her foot, 
“but 7! I will be worth something! Iam 
worth something, though I am left here to 
die like a rat in a hole.” 

al * > * * 

“T should advise you to come away as 
soon as the funeral is over, without seeing 
poor Joe’s widow,” Miss Bendall had said 
to her cousin as he was on the point of 
starting to perform his duties as the repre- 
sentative of the family at the obsequies of 
the much-lamented Joe. 

“ That will be rather brusque, not to say 
brutal, won't it ?”’ he objected. ‘ 

“She can’t expect consideration from 
us, she has made poor dear Joe neglect us 
too systematically for that. He never, for 
the last five years, wrote to papa or 
mamma excepting to ask for money, and 
then one could tell that the letters were 
dictated by her. Don’t see her, Arthur ? 
Papa is afraid she will whine and cry and 
beg from you. Let her go to her own peo- 
ple now. We have done with her.” 

The girl who made this request was a 
fine, handsome blonde, with soft, blue eyes, 
and a tenderly moulded, smiling mouth. 
The eyes never looked softer, nor the mouth 
more tender than they did as she addressed 
her cousin now. But though she bent her 
face entreatingly towards him and laid her 
hand caressingly on his arm as she made 
her request, he did not feel a bit inclined 
to look back lovingly into the blue eyes. 

The funeral was over! More than a 
score of magnificent wreaths, tied with rich 
wide white silk streamers, the gifts of his 
sorrowing kith and kin, had been laid on 
Captain Bendall’s grave. More than a 
score also of malignant remarks had been 
made on the fact that his widow was wear- 
ing the same old shabby black dress which 
she had worn for at least twelve months, 
instead of paying her poor dear husband's 
memory the proper tribute of a new crape 
covered costume. Arthur Bendall had 
heard many of these remarks ; but he had 
not yet caught sight of the one about whom 
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they were made. Now he was standing 
awaiting her in one of the nearly empty 
rooms in what had been his cousin’s 
quarters. 

Presently she came in, with no sign of 
whining or crying about her, and distinctly 
her first words were not those of a suppliant 
for alms. 

“You sent for me?” she began, inter- 
rogatively ; and then she paused and left 
him to explain rather lamely why he had 
done so. 

“T could not possibly go without telling 
you—without wishing—I mean _ without 
expressing my sorrow and sympathy for 
your he 
" She waved the expression of his sorrow 
and sympathy away with a rapid gesture of 
a pretty hand. 

“Ts that all?” she asked, laughing. 

“No!” he said, with sudden resolution. 
“T want you to understand that you will 
always have a friend 
in me, if you will let 
me act as one. Tell 
me your plans; let 
me help you to carry 
them out. Don’t 
treat me quite as a 
stranger.” 

He was a hand- 
some fellow,endowed 
with the gallant air 
and the fine manly 
physique which are 
so apt to win ag 
woman’s_ heart 
through her eyes 
and taste. But to 
Isabel he was simply 
the representative of 
a family who had 
both scorned and 
humbled her, and 
whom she loathed and hated in return. 

“You are exceeding your orders, I am 
sure,” she said mockingly. “You were 
sent to show honour to the dead, not con- 
sideration for the living. But as you have 
asked me what my plans are, I will tell you. 
Ihave none. Iam unlike the lilies of the 
field, inasmuch as I am quite ready to toil 
or spin, but up to the present time I have 
been like them in having taken no care for 
the morrow.” 

The mocking, scornful look had faded 
from her face, the bitterness had fled from 
her tones. All that struck him now was 
how inexpressibly sorrowful and forlorn 





AT THE FLORIST'S. 


this lovely woman was. But he did not 
dare to offer her help—from himself. 

“You will go to your friends—to your 
family for a time, I suppose? he said, 
lamely. 

“T have neither relations nor friends, 
now! While Joe could carry on the war 
with a certain amount of swagger, we had 
numbers of casual acquaintances, who liked 
to see a great deal of us, But now ! 
I know the feeling, I have had it myself ! 
I can’t pay my shot any longer. I should 
be a blot on the fair surface of the lives of 
easy-going people, who can’t help me, and 
who don't like 
blots on their 
surface.” 

“Give me 
your address. 
My uncle— Joe's 
father—must 
have it at once. 
You will hear 
from him—I 
know you will 
hear from him 
immediately.” 

For a moment 
she bent her face 
down and cover- 
ed it with her 
hands. During 
that moment she fought fiercely 
with the desire she had to give 
this man, who had magnetized 
her into speaking candidly, her 
address. She longed to give it 
to him—not that he might ‘give 
it to her iron-bound father-in- 
law, but that he might use it fer 
the end of seeing her again. It 
would be good to look into those 
kind, grey eyes, good to hear 
that true, tender voice once 
more! But she beat down the. longing 
for these things, as she reminded herself that 
she had no address to give him. Before 
she could find a lodging for the night even, 
she would have to earn the money where- 
with to pay for it. The remembrance of 
this fact strung her up sufficiently to say 
unemotionally— 

“Forgive me for refusing it. If your 
uncle—Joe’s father—ever hears of me again, 
it will not be as a beggar for his bounty. I 
had his orders in a letter from his daughter. 
One of them was that I was not to see you. 
I disregarded that one, you see. I felt 
curious about you. The others I shall 
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HE GREETED HER AT ONCE WITH JOYFUL GRATITUDE AND LOVING CONFIDENCE 
observe to the letter, as well as in the 


spirit. The gist of them all is that I am 
to gang my own gait, without bothering 
Joe’s family any more! Well, I will do it.” 

While she was speaking he had bent his 
head down and written something hurriedly 
on a card. It almost seemed to her that 
she saw tears in his proud, steady, kind 
eyes! But this was too wild a flight of her 
imagination to have any foundation in fact. 
Presently he handed her the card. 

“This is my club address,” he said. 
“You will not give me yours, but you will 
surely do me the honour of keeping mine, 
and of letting me hear of you again?” 

She recalled to mind every slight un- 
kindness ‘and insult which the Bendall 
family had heaped upon her. The recol- 
lection nerved her into.obedience. 


“Never! never! of my own free will. 
If I ever cross the path of a Bendall again 
it will be through the sheer force of over- 
mastering circumstances. You may tell your 
uncle that I said that, and you may add 
that I mean it.” 

She bent her head slightly, and left him. 
Left him, feeling that if this woman 
had gone out of his life utterly, then his 
life was not worth living. 

It is needless to recount all or many of 
Mrs. Joe Bendall’s struggles. She earned 
her first night’s lodging-money by going to 
a florist’s shop, and begging that her 
services as a bouquet-builder, for that day at 
least, might be accepted. As a large ball 
was coming off the next day at the Assembly 
Rooms, her petition was granted, and the 
florist’s shop was well filled that day, for 
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there was something fzguant in the sight 
of an officer’s widow of a day or two's 
standing working for a wage in a shop that 
was frequented by dozens of her former 
acquaintances. 

Her taste was exquisite, her grasp of new 
ideas great. The bouquets and ‘ posies’ 
she arranged were the successes of the ball. 
For a few weeks she had regular employ- 
ment in the florist’s shop by day, and at 
night she went out nursing any cases, 
however bad, to which an old doctor, whom 
she knew, could send her. 

One day an advertisement caught her 
eye, which seemed to promise : 

“« Wanted, immediately, an experienced, 
active, thoroughly responsible, gentle-man- 
nered nurse, for a gentleman who has 
sustained severe injuries in a railway acci- 
dent. A doctor’s certificate of capability 
required. Liberal wages to a competent 
person. Address, Housekeeper, The Lodge, 
Dorchester.” 

Her old doctor friend gave her a certificate 
of merit and capability, and she addressed 
“ Housekeeper, The Lodge, Dorchester.” 
By return of post she was requested to come 
at once; and that same evening she assumed 
her duties in the injured man’s room. 


The housekeeper had only spoken of him 
as her * master,” and had casually men- 
tioned that he had an uncle and aunt and 
some cousins who lived near, and were 
always fussing about him. It was, there- 
fore, with a shock that was partly joy and 
pain that she recognized in the injured 
man, lying prone and helpless on the bed, 
her husband’s cousin, Arthur Bendall. 

The shock which his system had received 
had injured his sight, and for a time clouded 
his intellect; therefore, the ministering 
angel, without whose presence he soon came 
to feel he could not live, remained unknown 
to him for a few weeks. During that time 
the Bendalls from Birchwood were incessant 
in their visits and enquiries, and grew quite 
intimate with the charming nurse in the 
fascinating cap and apron, in whom they 
utterly failed to recognize the widow of 
their son and brother. But when the light 
of day and of reason was at last restored to 
Arthur Bendall’s eyes and understanding, 
he greeted her at once with such a burst 
of joyful gratitude and loving confidence, 
that she yielded to the “sheer force of 
overmastering circumstances,”’ and never 
attempted to get out of the path of that 


~particular Bendall again. 





























HOW LADIES LIVED IN 
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OUNG ladies of 
the present 
y> day have, as a 
rule, very 
indulgent cha- 
perons; and 
they are allow- 
ed to share the 
enjoyments of 
their elders to 
{ a much greater 

2 extent than 
was permitted to the girls of the days 
gone by, Even the ealdorman’s daughters 
had to assist the servants in household 
labour ; they had to spin and to cook ; 
and if upon some occasions they were 
admitted to the hall for the evening 
recreation, they were not expected to 
speak, even when they were honoured 
by being spoken to. The Anglo-Saxon 
duenna smiled for her fair charges, and 
answered questions addressed to them ; com- 
pliments paid to youthful beauty were often 
acknowledged by the matron’s curtseys, 
whilst the modest maiden blushed ; and a 
fair heiress was often wooed and won by 
proxy, 

Before the introduction of Christianity, 
marriage was a mere civil institution, and a 
bargain was generally made between the 
father of the fair and the one who sought 
her hand. After marriage, however, the 
wedded pair were on a footing of equality ; 
and husband and wife could separate at 
will, and be free from the bonds of matri- 
mony, the former being forced to return 
the bride’s dowry. But a wife was seldom 
willing to resign the liberty she enjoyed in 
her husband’s: hall for perpetual servitude 
in her father’s abode. 








THE MIDDLE AGES. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


As to property, the right of a woman 
was respected as much as that of a man, 
until the gradual introduction of the feudal 
system. The insecurity caused by the long 
warfare of the ninth century drove the free 
tiller of the soil to seek the protection ot 
the nearest thegn ; and he surrendered his 
lands to receive it back from his lord as a 
fief, laden with the conditions of military 
service. A woman, of course, could not 
do this; and in the time of Alfred, the 
“lordless man” had become a sort of out- 
law in the kingdom. In the course of time 
the lesser thegns sought the protection of 
the greater, whilst the greater submitted 
themselves to the ealdormen; and the 
Witenagemote, or national council, soon 
shrank into a gathering of ealdormen, 
bishops, and officers of the Crown, Eng- 
land was endangered by the feudal system, 
which abroad was breaking up nations, each 
into a mass of petty states, ruled by nobles 
who owned only a nominal allegiance to 
their king ; and a struggle began between 
feudalism and the central government, which 
lasted until the Norman Conquest. 

After the Conquest we find that if an 
estate fell to an heiress, her hand was at 
the king’s disposal, and was generally sold 
by him to the highest bidder; and even 
the noblest in the land often treated their 
wives with shameful cruelty. Maud, the 
only surviving legitimate child of Henry I, 
was deprived of the succession to the throne 
because- the claim of a woman to rule 
seemed strange to a feudal baronage ; but 
the days of chivalry were nigh at hand. 

Romance had flourished at the Court of 
Henry the First ; and there, the dreams of 
Arthur took shape in the History of the 
Britons, by Geoffry of Monmouth. When 
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Henry II had ascended the throne, there 
grew, little by little, out of Geoffry’s creation, 
the poem of the Table Round, with the new 
character of Lancelot, whose loyalty is 
overcome by the love of a woman. The 
story (a part of which Tennyson has so well 
rendered into English verse as “ The Idylls 
of the King”) gives us a picture of the age 
in which it was written, rather than of the 
age which it describes. To the court of 
Henry flocked the brave, the learned, and 
the gay ; poets sang of love and deeds of 
arms; and gallant knights contended for 
honour and the favour of the fair. 

A knight was deemed unworthy if he 
violated his pledge; and he wasill-acquainted 
with its duties if he proved wanting in 
courtesy. * Besides the* grace which this 
threw over the habits of social life, it 
softened down the natural roughness of 
war. Knights fought on the battlefield, as 
they had at the tournament, bearing over 
their armour scarves and devices as the 
livery of their mistresses. Each asserted 
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the paramount beauty of the one he 
served ; and, at times, hostilé armies 
remained motionless, whilst. a knight 
upon each side met in single combat to 
decide whose lady-love was most worthy 
of devotion. ; 

The women of the labouring classes 
were slaves, and the greater part of the 
population of England could be sold, either 
with the land, like standing timber, or like 
the cattle in the market place. But the 
fair of gentle birth were regarded as frail 
flowerets, whose beauty it was a privilege 
to behold; and in many places on the 
continent the.law united in this general 
homage. “We will,” said James II of 
Aragon, “that every man, whether knight 
or no, who shall be in company of a lady, 
pass safe and unmolested, unless he be 
guilty of murder.” “ Honour the ladies,” 
commanded Louis II, Duke of Bourbon, 
“and permit no one to slander them, for 
from them, after God, comes all the honour 
that men can acquire.” 





EACH KNIGHT ASSERTED THE PARAMOUNT BEAUTY OF THE LADY HE SERVED. 














By Aunt JAcK. 





CREWEL WORK. 


Let it not be imagined that Iam going 
to teach, preach, or set myself up as an 
authority upon any set subject. My task 
is simply to suggest an idea or two for 
passing an evening in a profitable way, 
and in a way that may induce young 
people to think more of themselves and be 
thought more of. Ere this, every young 
lady has joined in the noble struggle with 
the mysteries of crewel work, and her 
brothers and other male relations are usually 


expected to wear or carry the results of 
such labour. But crewel work and several 
kindred lines of occupation have gained 
such unenviable notoriety, that I feel it will 
be a boon and a blessing to suggest another 
form of practical pastime. 

Not long ago.I was staying in the 
country and attended a local bazaar. To 
my astonishment I found the wares offered 
for sale consisted entirely of leather work, 
fret work, wood carving and embossed brass. 
A quiet chat with an elderly lady led to 
my understanding that all the work shown 
had been produced by classes of boys and 
girls in country villages. I took a particular 
interest in the leather work, and learned 
that even plough boys could be taught 
to do something in this way. It was also 
becoming a very favorite pastime in 
aristocratic circles. This was sufficient to 
induce me to start on my own account, and 
the result was very satisfactory. In a little 
while I had made myself an attractive 
blotting case, covered an old chair or two, 
made a novel purse and a really pretty 
photo frame. Now I will not trouble you 
further with my own experiences, but give 
you such practical information as I can. 

The idea is to emboss any pretty pattern 
you please on a piece of leather, and in 
such a way that it will remain there prac- 
tically for ever. Having done this, you 
can devote the leather to any purpose that 
suggests itself to your fancy. 

The work may be simply described as 
drawing on wet leather; and, although it 
may not be exactly novel, it has the merit 
of being equally suitable as a pastime for 
girls or boys. Inexpensive, too, are the 
materials and tools used, a consideration in 
these days of elaborate processes. 

The leather used is strained basil of 
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French manufacture, and the other mat- 
erials necessary are, transparent butter 
paper; a bone style or knitting needle ; 
two steel or brass wheels, one the twelfth 
of an inch wide and another half that 
width ; two shoemaker’s bent awls to 
match the wheels exactly in width, the 
points to be ground off square ; a screw- 


‘driver, ground down so that by using the 


tip a fine line is made, whilst by using the 
side, a line to match the broadest wheel is 
obtained. If the screw-driver is. carefully 
rounded, every gradation of line can be got 
between the narrow tip and the broad side, 
according to the angle 
at which it is_ held. 
Two or three flat awls 
of different widths, 
rounded like the screw- 
driver, are very useful 
for small circles or 
curves. An ivory 
paper knife ground at 
one end to a point, a 
brass ruler, a piece of 
smooth marble, one or 
more punches, a pair 
of compasses, a piece 
of waterproof sheeting, 
and a small sponge. 

Before describing the 
process of work, I will 
first give a few hints 
with regard to the 
selection of the leather 
used. Basils may be 
obtained of various 
thicknesses, the heavier 
they are the more ex- 
pensive they will be. 
Practice alone can teach 
the exact state in which 
to use them. For be- 
ginners, basil is at its 

est when it has been 
exposed to the air for two or three months, 
as it is then firm and hard; new basil is 
spongy to work upon. And now to 
commence. 

Trace the design intended for the leather, 
on butter paper, in pencil. Wet the 
leather with a sponge from the back, using 
soft water if possible, and ceasing as soon as 
the side to be worked on begins to look 
damp. Place the leather on a piece of 
marble, dip the paper on which the pattern 
has been traced in water, and lay it 
smoothly on the leather, pressing out all 


air bubbles. By wetting both paper and 





EMBOSSED LEATHER CASE. 
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leather, they will adhere firmly to each 
other. Now go over the pencil marks with 
a style or bone knitting needle, firmly 
enough to mark the leather, but not hard 
enough to cut the paper. The leather will 
be too wet for working the same day, so 
after the tracing is complete, it should be left 
to dry for a few hours and then wrapped 
in waterproof sheeting for the remainder of 
the time. Next day the pattern should be 
carefully looked over, and any lines that are 
not clear gone over again with a style. 
Now, put all the broad lines in with the 
broad wheel, holding it so that it works 
quite evenly and flatly 
for straight lines, and 
though in turning 
curves one edge will 
mark more sharply 
than others, this may 
be avoided partly by 
holding the handle 
nearly upright over the 
wheel. After going 
over the broad lines 
once, do the same with 
the narrow lines with 
the narrow wheel, and 
then go over any part 
of the design too small 
for the use of a wheet 
with a straight awl or 
screw - driver. Work 
the whole pattern in 
carefully, and correct 
any errors. This may 
be done by dropping 
a little water on the 
surface of the leather 
and gently smoothing 
with an ivory paper 
knife, putting in a 
correct line. 

In the next pro- 
cess, all lines must be 
deepened without being widened, a rather 
diffcult operation for an inexperienced 
worker. No line must be left until worked 
up to its highest point of relief; experience 
alone-can‘teach how often each line requires 
going over, as so much depends upon the 
pressure used. All parts that cannot be 
perfectly finished by the use of the wheel, 
such as corners and angles, should be worked 
with a bent awl, ground square at the tip, 
the same width as the wheel used. For 
straight lines use a brass ruler. 

The ground now remains to be punched. 
This requires practice ; and it is advisable 
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to use waste pieces of leather for the 
purpose. The punch must be held upright, 
and struck with a very light mallet, and 
with exactly the same force each time, 
holding the punch very firmly and evenly, 
or it will jump with the blow and the 
impression become blurred. Before you 
commence punching the article to be work- 
ed, test the state of the leather, as it should 
now be soft and nearly dry; if too dry, 
damp with a wet sponge across the back of 
the leather, taking care that the surface is 
not wet. 

If it be necessary to put the work away 
for any length of time, the leather should 
be dried, damping and wrapping it in a 
waterproof sheet the day before using again, 
When the work is finished and quite dry, 
the leather should be brightened by being 
well brushed with a clean clothes brush, 
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Such are the instructions for work as 
simply as I can put them. The results that 
may be achieved are astonishing. At a 
recent exhibition, I remember seeing a 
beautiful chair-back worked in this way by 


the Princess of Wales, and also some 
blotting cases by her daughters. The 


illustration given is. of a pocket-case my 
husband has carried for some time, and 


worked off 


which was very quickly. 
Books may be bound in leather thus 
embossed. Zaehvsdorf, the great book- 


binder, has some beautiful examples in 
his show room. 

I hope on some future occasion to 
explain other interesting home pastimes 
that may help to while away long winter 
evenings, and which gives one a greater 
zest for the final half hour’s study of our 
favourite poets, 
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all the boats 
were out on the 
calm, blue sea, 
and Angélique, 
the fisherman’s 
only daughter, 
yy knelt at the 

er foot of the 
great cross on the jetty. The Cal- 
vaire, with its Christ-face that looked 
down upon her, was highly coloured, 
and far from beautiful ;..but she was 
very young .and - ignorant,-.and to her 
this rough image appeared little short 
of perfection. When she was: happy,. it 
seemed to smile upon her, adding to her 
simple joy; when she was. sad it spoke to 
her of comfort, and of pity. She looked 
fair enough herself, poor child, as . she 
knelt there with her face upraised, 
and her little brown hands clasped in 
prayer. When donsieur Prerre passed 
by he paused to make a sketch of her, 
for in Paris where his home was, it was 
hard to find a face as fresh and innocent 
as hers. 

But all at once little Angélique saw him, 
and the simple petitions she had been offer- 
ing to Christ and the Holy Virgin were 
forgotten in a moment. Her fingers, busy 
an instant before, with the beads of her 
rosary, stole to the chain about her throat, 
from which hung a dainty, golden token. 
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By L. E. Tippeman. 


Had he not given it to her? was not this 
handsome gentleman, who had made her 
humble life as beautiful as a fairy dream, 
her very own, her lover? 





HE TOOK HER HANDS IN HIS. 
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EVERY DAVY THE GIRL PRAVED THAT HER LOVER MIGHT RETURN. 


“Go back to your prayers, my child,” he 
said, as she rose to greet him, “and let 
them be all for me, for I shall need them 
sorely when I am in wicked Paris, far from 
my little Angélique.” 

“ Ah, yes; you go away, but that will be 
only for a little while, you will soon come 
back and fetch me, Monsieur Pierre, will 
you not?” pleaded the girl. 

He took her hands in his. 

“ Yes, yes,” he answered smiling. “Have 
I not said so?” 

So she knelt down once more, and 
prayed for her lover, and there was no 
sorrow in her eyes, only infinite joy and 
gratitude. 

The sweet summer months slipped by, and 
dreary autumn came, the flowers withered, 
and the roses in Angélique’s cheeks faded 
also. But when they questioned her she 
did but smile and shake her head. 


“No, no, I am not 
ill,” she would say 
gently, “only a little 
tired, and that is not 
at all surprising; you 
are often tired yourself, 
is it not so, Mére 
Jérome ? ”’ 

And Mére Jérome 
would ned and answer 
yes, seeing that she 
waited for a_ reply. 
Yet the cases were 
very different, for one 
must needs feel weary 
at seventy years of age, 
but when one is but 
seventeen, there is 
gaiety and vigour. 

Every day the girl 
wandered alone to the 
cross on the jetty, and 
prayed to the painted 
image that Monszeur 
Pierre might soon 
return; but still he 
tarried. The cold 
winter winds began to 
blow, the snow lay 
thick and soft, and she 
could not see the face 
of the Christ, for the 
salt tears blinded her. 
Monsieur le Curé, who 
had known her from 
a child, spoke to her 
often of the good God 
who loved her. He was 
old, and his eyes were dim, yet he could 
not but see that she had changed greatly , 
and though he was dull of hearing, it was 
not that alone that made her young voice 
sound so sad and strained. Yet she was 
devout, the poor little one, who more so? 
And the children of the village loved her. 

At last the New Year came, and the 
villagers were full of expectation for Mére 
Jérome, who knew everything, had great 
news to tell. They set their work. aside, 
and gathered round about her ; but she held 
her peace at first, and made believe that she 
was not going to satisfy their curiosity. 
But they were as cunning as she was, and 
pretended that they did not care to hear; 
then she told them all she knew, and a little 
more beside. 

“ Monsteur Pierre is coming with his 
bride,” said she in her thin, quavering voice. 
* Ah, but it will be a brave sight.” 
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“That cannot be, good mother,” cried 
the little Angélique ; “he is not married, 
not he! I know better than that.” And 
she laughed aloud, though there was a 
sharp pain at her heart, but the gossips 
shook their heads and sighed. There was 
much they would have said, but they were 
sorry for the little one, so they held their 
peace. And perhaps Mére Jérome was 
wrong after all. It would seem so indeed, 
for it was long ere Monsieur Pierre came. 
The spring arrived first, the skies were blue 
once more, and the \\ 


air was sweet with \ 
the scent of violets. AN 
WAS 





But Angélique did 
not heed them, it 
was the snowdrops 
that she gathered, 
for he had likened 
her to one of them, 
because she was so 
fair and pure. Yet 
in those days there 
had been colour in 
her cheeks, while 
now there’ was 
none, and her head 
drooped as did that ‘y 
of the delicate flow- 
er she wore at her 
breast. Butstillshe 
denied that aught 
ailed her, though 
her step grew slow 
and languid, and 
her gentle eyes 
shone clear and 
bright. What could 
a doctor do in such 
a case ? Alas ! 
nothing. Monszeur 
le Medectn was as 
powerless: as JMJon- 
steur le Curé, and 
yet both were old 
and wise, and both 
had love in their 
hearts, and were very pitiful. 

It was not until Mére Jérome had fresh 
news to tell that the colour returned to her 
face; then it was not as it had been before, 
but burned with a feverish crimson, while 
her fingers played nervously with the love 
token. Yet she showed it to none, but 
wore it for his sake, as he had bidden 
her, and kept it secret, as he had also 
bidden her. 

“He comes to-day,” cried one gossip, 


“MONSIEUR PIERRE IS COMING WITH HIS BRIDE. 


“that dear Monsieur Pierre, who was 
always so amiable.” 

“Ah! my faith! and how handsome,” 
exclaimed another. 

“Tt will be for us to bid him welcome,” 
cried a third, and they hurried away ; for 
it was not a féte day, and they had their 
work to do. When the vesper bell had 
ceased ringing, Angélique made her way to 
the Calvaire, and stood on the stone steps 
watching. The time seemed long, for she 
could not talk and laugh as the others did, 
but. the longest 
vigil must have an 
ending, and at last 
a handsome car- 
riage appeared, and 
the villagers shout- 
ed, “Long life to 
Monsieur Pierre 
and his beautiful 
bride!” Beautiful ! 
Ah! but that was 
not the word for 
it ; when had they 
ever seen one so 
fair and queenlike ? 
She sat at his side, 
a proud smile upon 
her lips, and ever 
and anon bent her 
stately head to re- 
turn their noisy 
greetings, as a 
sovereign would 
receive the homage 
of her subjects. 
But in her eyes 
there lurked no 
gentleness; when 
the fringed lids 
were raised her 
\ glance fell upon 
Im the eager sun- 
* burnt faces as 

though they form- 

ed part of some 

fine scene at the 
theatre, then shifted again discontentedly 
as if there was something missing, the 
grand music, may be, or perchance the 
brilliant gaslight, or the scent of delicate 
perfume. As for Monsieur Prerre, was he 
not at his best and bravest, and did not his 
merry laugh ring out just as it had done 
in bygone days? Ah! what a fine gentle- 
man. he was, to be sure, and so generous 
withal, scattering his money right and left. 
Even Jacques, the cripple, usually so érzste 
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and discontented, had a good word for him, 
and Nicholas, who was well-nigh used to 
his blindness, longed for eyes to see, that he 
might pick up one of the silver pieces that 
Monsieur Pierre threw. It was hard to 
stand aside while the others rushed eagerly 
forward, but when the good God sees fit to 
afflict us, what would you have? 

Nicholas did- not grudge the bridegroom 
his triumph, though he would fain have 
been young and handsome himself. And 
what a triumph it was to.be sure, a thousand 
pities if anything should happen to mar it. 
But that would be impossible, for the sun 
shone and the breezes blew softly, as if in 
honour of the happy pair, while Wonszeur /e 
Curé, good man, being tender of heart, 
ctied fervently, “God bless them!” while 
the villagers took up the cry, passing it from 
mouth to mouth until the whole air seemed 
full of it. It was then that Angélique, 
waking suddenly as from a dream, stepped 
down, and pressing her way through the 
crowd, stood clese’ to the carriage door. 
At first, although ‘her lips were seen to 
move, they could riot hear her speak, but 
when’ a’ silence fell 
upon the bystanders, 
she cried, with a sob 
in her voice, 

“Ts it then true, 
Monsieur Pierre ; are 
you really married?” 

He did not look 
into her eyes, though 
they sought his, but 
he answered gaily— 

“Why, yes, my 
child; I knew thou 
would’st come to 
wish me joy.” And 
he laughed as he laid 
a gold piece in her 





outstretched hand. She did not even glance 
at it, but let it lie there glittering. 

“Time presses,” cried Monsieur Pierre, 
“ drive on.” 

The villagers shouted again, and what 
did it signify to Monsieur’s coachman that 
the horses trampled on the prostrate form 
of a girl. 

He had but obeyed orders, and it was 
Angélique alone who was to blame, for had 
she not thrown herself under their cruel 
hoofs when none could hinder her? As 
for Monsteur Pierre, what did he care for 
broken hearts, he who did not know what 
love meant. It was an unfortunate accident, 
that was all; and life is full of accidents, 
though to be sure this one was most inop- 
portune, for all should go smoothly on a 
wedding day. 

“So sad for Monsieur and his bride,” 
cried the good people with compassion, but 
those who knew Angélique best were silent 
as they gazed down upon her. . She was so 
young to die, and it was all so pitiful. 

“Ah! how we loved her,” cried Mére 
Jérome, “ she was so gentle.” 

“ And 
whispered 
le Cure. 
bless her !" 

Then strong arms 
lifted the lifeless, form 
of the fishermaiden, 
and laid her at the foot 
of the cross where she 
had so often worship- 
ped, and the eyes -of 
the Christ she had 
loved looked down for 
the last time upon the 
little face that had 
once been so bright 
and beautiful. 


so devout,” 
Monsieur 
“* Heaven 


EVERY DAY THE GIRL WANDERED ALONE 
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CHAPTER III. 
A RETROSPECT. 


HILIP 
THOMPSON 
in his arm- 
chair by 
the fire, 
longed for 
that lasting 
sleep which 
would unite 
him to the 
dear compan- 
ion of his hap- 
py by-gone 
hours, Hehad 
overcome that 
unreasonable love of 
life which men so often 
retain, even when the 
light and glory of their 
days have faded away into the darkness 
of night; and he was looking forward 
hopefully unto the dawn upon which no 
sun shall ever set. 

From the future, his brain, excited by 
the terrible events of that distressful day, 
carried him back to the past; and, from 
amongst the bundles of papers which had 
been brought from Gloucester Grove, he 
took up an old, ragged file of the Weekly 
Recorder,an enterprising, illustrated journal 
which sprang into existence about a quarter 
of a century ago. The editor was the father 
of the “new journalism,” and the paper 
gave all the news of the week in so enter- 
taining a manner, that the proprietor, an 
enterprising citizen of the United States, 
would certainly have made a fortune, if 
only his capital had been large enough to 
enable him to wait for his profits until he 










had taught the public to accept facts agree- 
ably spiced with humour and fiction, instead 
of the uninteresting reports and ponderous. 
articles supplied by his rivals. However, 
circumstances, chiefly financial, doomed the 
Recorder to an early death ; and in its only 
number that bears the date of the 18th 
September, it gives the following account of 


The Bucklersbury Mystery. 


Mr. Thompson, the successful Bucklers- 
bury auctioneer, was found dead in his own 
private office a little after eleven on the night 
of the seventeenth of August. All the 
facts seemed to prove that murder had 
been committed ; and Philip Thompson, the 
eldest son of the deceased, who is a poet by 
profession, was found upon the premises 
and arrested by the police. Up to the 
present time the police have failed to clear 
up the mystery ; but we give the following 
account of what happened, depending upon 
the evidence given at the inquest, and also 
to some extent upon Philip Thompson’s 
own statement. 

The murdered man had two sons, Philip 
and William ; and he intended the former 
to inherit his fortune of £100,000, and the 
business at which he had accumulated it, 
whilst William was placed at the Honour- 
able East India Company’s military school 
at Addiscombe, and duly became a cadet. 
Philip Thompson, however, preferred poetry 
to business ; and no sooner had William 
obtained his commission than his father 
offered to give him the position and pro- 
spects of his elder brother. To this proposal 
the generous young man objected ; but an 
arrangement was made by which William 
gave up his profession, in consideration of 
ten thousand pounds, which was to be paid 
in case Philip changed his mind ; so, speak- 
ing in metaphor, the door was left open for 
the prodigal’s return. The poet, however,. 
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was not banished from the Romford manor 
house, which the successful man of business 
had purchased ; but he ceased to go to 
business, and was allowed to spend his 
time as he liked. 

One day there was a quarrel between the 
deceased and his eldest son ; and the latter 
left the house just before the arrival of a 
woman who gave the name of Mrs. Philip 
Thompson. The visitor had a black eye, 
which her thick veil did not altogether con- 
ceal from the keen eyes of the auctioneer’s 
man-servant; and at the inquest he des- 
cribed the mysterious female as a buxom 
young woman with black hair. He said 
that he remembered being in the hall when 
the library door was opened, and that he 
heard the parting words: “ Have nothing 
to do with that villain, Mary Smith.” 

Wehave no meansof ascertaining whether 
the woman overtook Philip Thompson, nor 
have we any legal proof that she ever had 
any communication 
with him; but it 
is certainly strange 
that Philip Thomp- 
son never returned 
to the manor house. 

Over two years 
passed, the auc- 
tioneer had a stroke 
of apoplexy, and on 
returning to business 
on the seventeenth 
of August, he wrote 
to his solicitor, mak- 
ing an appointment THEY SAW HIM SIGN HIS WILL. 
for the next morning, when he proposed 
to alter his will in favour of William. 
The auctioneer, however, decided to have 
an interview with Philip before entirely 
disinheriting his eldest son; and as he 
was going out to dine that evening with 
the Fishmongers’ Company, he sent 
William to tell Philip to be at the offices 
in Bucklersbury at ten o'clock. 

Earlier than was expected the auctioneer 
returned from the dinner, and he entered 
the offices accompanied by a buxom young 
woman with black hair. William, who had 
been waiting for his father, was dismissed, 
and he returned to Romford, and was 
admitted by the man-servant at about 
eleven o’clock. The auctioneer and the 
buxom young woman remained for a little 
while in the private office; and Samuel 
Soper, the door-keeper, who had been told 
to stop, sat at his high desk until he was 
summoned to the inner room. There he 
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was told to witness the signature of the 
deceased to a paper ; and he saw the deceased 
sign, and he wrote his name in a flowing 
hand, when the buxom young woman with 
the black hair had written Mary Smith after 
the word witness under the auctioneer’s 
signature. Samuel Soper was then told 
that he might go, and at half-past ten he 
was seen at the “ Bower of Bliss,” where 
beer and music are offered by the proprietor 
for the delectation of the public, 

What became of the buxom young 
woman? The police have not taken the 
trouble to ascertain. 

What made the auctioneer alter his will 
that night? Was it some premonition of 








, the coming end? 
Wethink not. Mary 
Smith, alias Mrs, 
Philip Thompson, 


called at the Rom- 
ford manor house, 
and her husband 
never returned there; 
she met the auc- 
tioneer in the street, 
and Philip Thomp- 
son is immediately 
disinherited. The 
sequence of events 
is natural enough. 
But where is Mary 
Smith ? 

Now let us seri- 
ously consider the 
statement which 
Philip Thompson 
made at the inquest. 
According to him, 
he was told to be at 
the offices at eleven 
and not at ten ; and 
as the clocks of the 
City churches were striking the hour 
he entered Bucklersbury. He found the 
outer door unlocked, and he entered. In 
the front office the gas was burning; 
but the auctioneer’s private room had 
no light save that of the moon. This, 
however, only made the sight, which 
Philip Thompson says he beheld, the more 
ghastly; for his father’s stiffened form 
lay upon the floor; and the dead man’s 
arms were stretched out, his mouth was 
drawn to one side, and the rest of his 
face was also contorted. 

Philip Thompson says that, in his sud- 
den alarm, he stumbled and fell, cutting 
his hands against the fender; and that 
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when he was hastening away to seek 
assistance, a policeman arrested him. 

Had he been there an hour, seeking for 
the will by which the fortune of £100,000 
passes to his brother, is the question to 
which all would like an answer. Did the 
buxom young woman with black hair regret 
the serious result of her interview with the 
auctioneer? Did she see her husband or 
lover? Is she now living or dead? To 
solve the mystery, the woman must be 
found. 

In her absence an open verdict was right 
and proper, especially as the doctors were 
unable to swear positively that the auc- 
tioneer’s death had been acceierated by 
violence. What the police have to do next 
is to find the missing woman. 


THE WEEKLY RECORDER. 2nd Oct. 


An Interview with the BucklersburyPrisoner. 
The Landlady and the Housematd 


say a few words, 
And a Recorder Young Man evolves a 
Romance from the Prisoner's 
Latest Poem. 


Philip Thompson, after leaving his father’s 
house, went to a boarding-house near the 
British Museum ; and having some money 
left out of the handsome allowance which 
his father had made him, he at once 
arranged for the publication of his poem, 
“A Human Comedy.” The publication of 
his poetry, by the eminent firm of Pater- 
noster and Co., proved a financial failure ; 
but the critics spoke well of his poem, and 
a young lady, who had read “A Human 
Comedy,” wrote to him to express her 
admiration, and thinking that poets were 
always in want of money, she enclosed five 
Bank of England notes. 

“Should you refuse to honour me by 
accepting my gift, do with it what you 
will,” she wrote. “I am just twenty-one, 
and I have more money than I can spend ; 
so please be good enough to do me the 
favour which I ask of you. I cannot give 
you my address, or you might write to 
blame me for daring to presume upon the 
introduction to yourself, which your books 
have given me; but I always see the Zimes, 
and I should be very happy indeed, if you 
would only inform me, through the first 
page of that paper, that I may give you 
more substantial help.” Philip Thompson 
was surprised and annoyed at being thus 
made the recipient of the alms of a young 
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and romantic girl ; and he forwarded the 
money to the secretary of the London Fever 
Hospital, which was then badly in want 
of funds, and requested that gentleman 
to acknowledge the donation in the first 
column of the 7zmes, as the gift of a lady, 
remitted through the hands of Philip 
Thompson. This was done; and Lily 
Montgomery, who had sent the money, saw 
the advertisement in the paper. 

Philip Thompson had almost forgotten 
this incident, and was engaged upon another 
poem, when two sisters came to the 
boarding-house where he was living. Lily 
Montgomery, the younger, was a beautiful, 
fair girl, with light blue eyes, and hair of a 
golden brown. Her voice was soft and 
musical; a smile generally hovered over 
her happy face ; and when she stole a sly 
glance at the poet, the expression of her 
eyes was charming. 

The young author’s thoughts, however, 
were generally with the characters to whom 
he was giving life in prose or verse; and at 
first he only noticed that Lily was a pretty 
girl, and that her elder sister gave way to 
her in everything* 

Miss Montgomery was five years older 
than.Lily, and she had taken charge of her 
sister since their father’s death. Mr, 
Montgomery had been a music publisher, 
and he had retired from business with a 
fortune of eighty thousand pounds. During 
the last years of his life, he had lived econ- 
omically at 9, Gloucester Grove, Brompton; 
and by his will he had left his property to 
trustees, in trust to pay one half the income 
to each of his daughters, and after the 
death of one of them to pay the whole 
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income to the survivor, and after the death 
of both his children to divide the estate 
amongst the grand-children. 

The two sisters had stayed on at Gloucester 
Grove after their father’s death ; and there 
Lily had read the young poet’s works, and 
had given her love as tribute to his genius. 
She did not deem herself worthy of his 
affection, and she did not expect any return 
for the outpouring of her young heart ; but 
she was rich in gold, and he in worth, and 
she thought she might venture to pay him 
for the wisdom which he had offered to her 
and all mankind. 

Mary was not told of Lily’s intention to 
send the notes to the young author; but 
when they had been sent, received and 
refused, Lily went in tears to her sister, and 
having told what she had done, begged for 
advice, forgiveness and consolation. 

“Tt is a great pity that you should fall 
in love with a man whom you have. never 
seen,” Mary said. “Suppose he should be 
already married ; what should we do then, 
Lily 2” 

“But he cannot be married, Mary,” Lily 
answered. “Does he not even complain, 
because he, the poet, is deprived of human 
love, which he values as the most precious 
gem to be found on earth ?” 

Mary Montgomery, who had not studied 
the young poet’s works with as much care 
as her sister had bestowed upon them, 
could not answer this question ; and the 
young; romantic girl begged Mary to take 

er to the boarding house where Philip 
Thompson was living. The elder sister 
did not at once agree to grant Lily’s 
request; but when the latter playfully 
threatened to go alone, if she could find no 
one willing to accompany her, Mary Mont- 
gomery consented to let the spoiled child 
have her way. 

Philip Thompson did not pay much 
attention to Lily at first ; but the love-sick 
maiden was soon able to cast a spell over 
him, and he then pictured her as the heroine 
of a romance which he was writing in verse. 
To him she was only a charming piece of 
sculpture, to which his art gave life and 
movement; and he never thought that she, 
whose charms he was describing, could be 
playing a part in love’s drama; but when 
he had made some progress with his poem, 
he became interested in the pretty maiden, 
who, in form, resembled her upomwhom he 
was lavishing his unrequited love, 

Lily did’ not try to conceal from Philip 
that she was fond of poetry in general, and 


of his poems in particular. This was a 
compliment which would have pleased any 
poet, coming from one so fair ; and when 
he found that his favourite poems were 
those which she admired the most, he 
deemed her as clever as she was beautiful. 

The young poet then began to talk to her 
of his hopes and aspirations; and he 
noticed that the little maiden, who looked 
up to him with respect and reverence, was 
as beautiful as any flower in garden or 
meadow, when the queen of May is on her 
throne, and all the country lanes are decked 
with bloom. 

When the poet was accused of patricide, 
she went to him in his affliction ; and now 
that he has been released, he is about to 
surrender his freedom to her at the altar 
of Hymen. Miss Montgomery, the elder 
sister, is also about to become a bride ; and 
as Mr. William Thompson, whose acquaint- 
ance she made at the inquest, is the one 
whom she is to take for better or worse, she 
will be endowed, verbally at least, with all 
the earthly goods of the proud possessor of 
the Bucklersbury fortune of £10,000. 

THe WEEKLY RecorDER. 9TH Oct. 

The Bucklersbury Mystery. 

An Interview with an Important Witness. 
Startling facts will skortly be disclosed. 
A Recorder young man paid a visit last 

night to the “ Bower of Bliss,” and he was 

amply rewarded for his pains, as the master 
of the ceremonies kindly introduced our 
representative to Samuel Soper, the Buck- 
lersbury witness. The little man, who 
stands about five feet nothing in his high- 

heeled boots, wore a light tweed suit and a 

gray deerstalker hat ; he is not a teetotaler, 

and. he sang with vigour, “I likes a drop o’ 

good beer, I does; and his face beamed 

with delight when the Recorder young man 
told him that he deserved a larger audience. 

Certainly, as an amateur, Mr. Samuel Soper 

is without a rival in his own line; and 

should he be induced to join the profession, 
he would prove a great draw as the marvel- 
lous musical midget. 

Samuel Soper (pronounced Sower) is a 
man with a history ; and he told it to our 
representative in confidence over a bottle or 
two of Bass. This confidence is not abused 
for any private ends of our own ; but the 
Recorder man slily took down his shorthand 
notes, holding his book on his knees ; and 
we reproduce it for the public benefit, as a 
witness in the Bucklersbury case is of 
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course a public man. The marvellous 
musical midget was loquacious and at times 
slightly incoherent ; but nevertheless, we 
reproduce, verbatim et literatim, the follow- 
ing interesting statement which he made. 
“T belong to a good and ancient family ; 
for the So’ers are connected, through Adam, 
with at least ’alf the nobs. My grandfather 
was a clergyman, who might ‘ave 
’ad a mitre, if ’e ’adn’t 'ad a greater 
liking for a pint pot. The rever- 
end gent. didn’t give his son much ,- 
of a eddification; but my guv’nor 
rose to a elevated position. Still, 
pride will ‘ave a fall; and Calcraft 
gave ‘im issen, when he were ‘igh 
up on the gallows. It were all a 
accident, as I’ve ’eard my mother 
say many a time out of mind ; the 
old ‘un walked in ‘is sleep, and 
one night he were found a-doing 
‘is promenadin’ in’ some other 
bloke’s ’ouse, ’oldin’ a 
pistol in ‘is ’and. That 
other bloke, that ’ad 
as likely as not com- 
mitted susancide, were 
found dead on the 
pwemises; and they 
‘ung the old ‘un on 
‘stantial evidence. It 
was to be; and we 
must all come to it 
one day or another,” 
Samuel Soper - said, 





shaking his head from side to side, and 
smoking solemnly. 

“If you find it dry you can call for a 
couple of pints to wash it down,” he con- 
tinued. “ For my part, when I think of it, 
my ‘eart waters, and my throat ain’t noways 
comfortable. But there’s a providence in 
these things ; for if it were not for ’angings, 
the wested interests of the ’angman couldn’t 
be up ’eld; and there’s nothin’ like liquor 
to-away with melancholy.” 




























THE SIGHT WHICH PHILIP THOMPSON SAYS HE BEHELD. 
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Our representative took the hint ; and 
the little man had another pint of beer. 

“After my guv'nor ‘ad taken his little 
drop, which weren't as good as this, I came 
on the stage as suddenly as Arlequin in 
the pantomime. I was as naked as truth ; 
but what can you expect, if you comes into 
the world where the rich ’as a monopoly 


~ of everything, from lace 


\ baby-clothing to® oak 
coffins ?” 

’ “My guv’nor’s defence 
took away all his brass ; 
but a 'pothecary caught my 
mother in his arms, when 
she fainted in court; and 
he married her a few weeks 
after the author of my 
existence ‘ad made his last 
bow at Newgate. He in- 
terduced me to sussiety, and 
we lived ‘appily together 
until my mother got a 
®. shrimp’s ‘ead into her 

me} throat at Margate, that 

§ «6 throttled ’er. The wicious- 
minded said she was drunk 
at the time; but it were 
only peppermint that she 
took for the spasms. That 

shrimp’s ‘ead left me a 
orphan, and I 'elped in the 
shop, a-carryin’ bottles ome, 

until I was fifteen, when the 
*pothecary followed his 

spouse to her terrestial 

wesidence. Then my uncle 

took me up and I did odd 

jobs for ’im ; but men differs 

from donkeys in dyin’; and 

the parish of which he was 

an ornament lost ’im ; and 

the clothes and things ’e 

left be’ind ’im only jist paid 

* for a third-class funeral.” 

Samuel Soper sighed, and 
wiped away an imaginary 
tear in the humorous man- 
ner in which we have all seen it done at the 
Britannia Theatre. 

Subsequently, over another bottle, Samuel 
Soper gave our representative a clue to the 
Bucklersbury mystery. He knows more 
than he pretended to know at the inquest; 
but he has not, to use his own expression, 
“given everything away.” He says he 
clings to his knowledge, “like some part- 
ners will to a bottled ace of trumps.” 
However, we have the clue at. last; and 
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now, in a few days, we shall be able to tell 
our readers some startling facts. 


* * * > * 


The file of the Recorder ended here, and 
upon a slip of paper, attached to the num- 
ber from which we have last quoted, were 
the words “ No more published.” 


~ CHAPTER IV. 
Tue BirtH oF Love. 


Puitip THOMPSON went to the library of 
the British Museum every day ; and there 
he spent his time in writing a novel. He 
made great use of his own experience ; and 
the analysis of his hero’s 
character was true to nature, 
because he described feelings, 
which, in the past, had been 
his own. There was a pure 
tale of simple love running 
through the book ; and this, 
too, was true and unexag- 
gerated, as it was a faithful 
description of the outpour- 
ing of his own love for her 
who had been his dear com- 
panion during the happiest 
days of -his life. 

Schopenhauer and other 
pessimists had no influence 
over his pen ; and he neither 
described the world as the 
worst possible, nor did he 
take his readers to behold 
an abyss of infamy. He 
wrote as if happiness always 
fell to the lot of the good, 
and misery to that of those 
whose lives are evil; and 
though this is not ipvariably 
the case, there are few who, 
even in this world, escape pun- 
ishment for their evil deeds. 

In the evening he returned 
to Lily, and he devoted the 
test of the day to her educa- 
tion. He did not employ any 
tedious process to grind the 
germs of knowledge into 
atoms, small enough to pass 
into a weak woman’s mind: on the con- 
trary, he made the lessons interesting, and 
induced Lily to think for herself; and, 
when she had taken this preparatory step, 
he conversed with her on serious subjects, 
and thus drew forth, from her mind, signs 
of every latent virtue and perfection. 





WHERE IS MARY SMITH? 


As, to read, it was necessary to know the 
letters of the alphabet : so, he told her, to 
become charitable, it was necessary to have 
such a knowledge of human misery as 
would enable her to distinguish one form of 
it from another. Charity, moreover, he 
said, was partly a habit, which could only 
be acquired by giving ; and he entrusted to 
her charge a considerable part of their little 
store, that she might bestow it upon the 
poor. 

Books were also employed to mould her 
mind and manners ; and often he asked 
her to read aloud scenes from famous plays, 
novels, and histories. ; 

L.ily’s education was superior to that of 
other girls ; because, whilst 
they are generally expected 
to adapt their talents to 
their studies, her father did 
his best to adjust her studies 
to her genius. He found that 
she was fond of poetry and 
the drama ; and he taught 
her to write simple verses 
in imitation of those which 
she admired, and to give 
in prose the plots of those 
old English dramas which 
afforded her most pleasure. 

Lily was a bright little 
maiden, with hair of a light 
brown hue, which seemed 
almost golden when the sun 
shone upon it. Her eyebrows 
and eyelashes were a little 
darker than her hair ; whilst 
her eyes were blue, and as 
brilliant as those of any 
pretty peasant girl in Erin’s 
isle. Her lips were delicately 
shapen ; her cheeks had the 
roundness and smoothness of 
youth ; and she was slight, 
tall, and graceful. 

Dick Thompson went to 
see her and his uncle, before 
he returned to Oxford; but 
the author was in_ the 
library of the _ British 
Museum, and Dick found 
Lily alone. They had not 
met since her mother’s death; and she 
gave him both her hands, and received 
him in great glee. He had often been her 
companion, when they were both children; 
and even her uncle had never objected to 
this intimacy. In the happy past she had 
often thought it a pity that Dick was not her 
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brother, because he would then have spent 
all his holidays in Gloucester Grove; but 
now her uncle had taken possession of the 
home which had been her mother’s, and 
she and her father had been forced to seek 
shelter efSewhere. 

“All the old servants have been dis- 
charged,” the young man said, in answer 
to one of her questions. 

“]T knew uncle had sent Thomas away ; 
but I did not know about the others,” she 
continued. 

‘ Father would not allow even your pets 
to stay. I begged him to let me keep them ; 
but he only said that he did not want me 
to be a boy all my life.” 

“What became of them ?” Lily asked. 

“He threatened to turn them into the 
road, so I sent the rabbits to the poor lame 
boy, who used to depend chiefly upon what 
you and your mother gave him. He is 
trying to sell all except the three black 
Russians ; and he says he will not part with 
those, because they were your favourites,” 

“ And what became of Bruin,” she asked. 

“At present, the lame boy looks after 
him ; but I shall take him to Oxford with 
me, when I go,” he answered. 

“ How kind you are, Dick,” she said. 

“]T brought. him with me to-day, thinking 
you might like to see that he is well cared 
for,” Dick continued; “I left him in the 
hall—” 

Lily did not wait for him to finish speak- 
ing ; she ran to the door, and was soon on 
the stairs, calling Bruin ; but she had only 
reached the first landing when the huge 
Newfoundland dog came rushing up, eager 
to greet his kind mistress. 

“Bruin! Bruin!” she cried, “you must 
lie down.” The dog’s love, however, was 
far stronger than his power of self-control ; 
and he did not at once obey Lily’s order. 

“You were always very good, Dick,” she 
said, when they had reached the little 
sitting- room. 

“T love you, Lily,” he said, taking one 
of her hands in each of his, and looking at 
her eyes, as if he longed to read her 
thoughts. 

“You have always been more like a 
brother than a cousin to me,” she replied. 

“It is not that, Lily,” he said, kissing 
her, “ but you will know one of these days.” 

She understood the meaning of his words, 
and to hide her embarrassment, she said : 
“We are cousins.” 

“Yes,” he repeated sadly, 


“we are 
cousins.” 
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Then he kissed her again, and said good- 
bye: but he did not go away as light- 
hearted as he came, 

Lily was very thoughtful that afternoon ; 
and though she quite made up her mind 
that she could never love Dick except as a 
cousin, he would have been pleased had he 
been able to read the thoughts that were 
passing in the little maiden’s mind, She 
argued with herself that because her father 
was entirely dependent upon her for love, 
she was bound to keep all her heart for him, 
and she came to the conclusion that, as one 
little tiny corner of it had, quite against 
her will, been given away to someone else, 
it was her bounden duty to show her father 
that she loved him all the more. 

When he returned from the British 
Museum, she caressed him. Then she told 
him that she had seen Dick and Bruin, but 
though she spoke with more enthusiasm 
about Bruin’s visit than about her cousin’s, 
there were tell-tale blushes on her cheeks, 
and the poet guessed that the little maiden 
had been in the dreamland of love. 
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Philip Thompson looked grave for a 
little while, and then he said, “ May is the 
time to deck the altar of Hymen, and they 
who offer hands and hearts in sacrifice before 
that time do often wish they had their hands 
again, that they might pluck the hearts 
they gave back from the shrine ; whilst 


“ . _— _™ . 
1 LOVE YOU, LILY,” HE SAID, TAKING ONE OF HER HANDS IN EACH OF HIS, 


those who wait until the summer comes 
and wanes, have but themselves to thank 
for all their woes.” 

“Oh, papa,” she answered, “I am quite 
contented with your love.” 

“But when I die, what then, little one?” 
he asked. 
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“ Oh! I shall be an old maid then,” she 
replied. 

“Love,” said her father, “ should, like 
the birds, be hatched in the spring, for if it 
be not strong when the autumn comes, it 
will die.” 

‘“ Please do not tease me any more, papa,” 
she pleaded. 

“Will you not let 
me read to you what I 
say about marriage in 


my note-book?” he 
asked. 

She clapped her 
hands instead of an- 


swering, and he began 
to read. 

“Marriage is the 
purgatory of lovers, 
through which they 
must pass to the bliss, 
or misery, of wedded 
life. It may be plea- 
sant, crossing the first 
stepping stones that 
lead unto the lovers’ 
paradise, but as the 
couples step, and step 
again, they find the 
pilgrimage monoton- 
ous. Still, on, and on, 
and on, they plod their 
weary way, holding 
each other’s hands, lest 
one should slip; or, 
cross and angry, each 
the other blames. 
Then they, who with 
clasped hands do travel 
on, are soon rewarded 
with a glorious view; 
but they who walk 
alone are sure to fall, 
and, slipping down 
into the stream of 
life, be drifted hither, 
thither, each, singly, to 
the place whence each 
did come, but with a 
heart from which true 
love is banished for ever 
and for evermore.” 

“Do not talk to me of marriage, papa,” 
Lily said, when her father had ceased 
reading, and was looking at her archly. 
“Please do not. I am only a child, and I 
do not wish to marry. Dick shall be a dear 
brother to me, but nothing more. I shall 
stay with you, and.obey you, all my life 
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Jong, and you should not doubt me, for you 
know that I promised my mother, when 
she was passing away from us, that i would 
do what I could to make you happy.” 

“Your mother did not mean that you 
were never to marry, Lily,” Philip Thomp- 
son answered in a sad and faltering tone. 

Lily wept ; and when she looked up she 
saw that her father’s eyes were filled with 
tears. The little maiden was an autocrat 
of the fireside ; and she would not allow 
anyone but herself, to lament the irrevocable 
past, which had carried away so many 
happy possibilities. 

But we cannot bury such a sorrow, as we 
can a dead friend or foe. Whilst it is young, 
it abides in our hearts; and, even when it 
grows old and infirm, it still remains to 
reconcile us to death, which will enable us 
to meet the dear departed. 

Philip Thompson was sad and sore at 
heart, but Lily kissed him, and wiped away 
her own tears that she might comfort him. 
She had loved her mother dearly, but now 
she thought more of the living than of the 
dead, judging, truly, that those who have 
gone before us wish not that we should 
mourn for them, but would more gladly 
look down upon us doing good work upon 
earth, caring for those they cherished, and 
helping the afflicted. The little maiden, 
who was playing her part so nobly, had 
learned this from a divinely implanted 
instinct in the heart, which we may all 
safely follow. The time may come when 
knowledge of what the wicked call the 
world may drive this consciousness of good 
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and evil into a lasting banishment, but if 
the young, and all the pure of heart, will 
only follow the promptings of their own 
better selves, they will not err. 

“Lily,” her father said, “I have given 
you all my heart and all the affection that 
time has left me. But we have both to 
play our parts in the drama of life, and the 
merry maiden and the old man have 
different tasks to accomplish. We should 
all of us do some useful work, and it is my 
duty to plead in my novels the cause of the 
poor. My book may be good, and I hope 
it will; for I know of no other labour by 
which I can assist my weaker and poorer 
brethren.” 

“As for you, Lily, pet,” he continued, 
“there is another, and, I trust, a brighter 
future before you. It is well that you should 
love; for the more you understand the 
value of human love, the more you will 
pity those who are utterly bereft of friends, 
and who have no one to whisper words of 
hope to them when they are wearied and 
distressed.” 

The poet’s tongue was loosened, and he 
talked on for a long time ; and Lily, listen- 
ing to his words, thought of Dick, and 
wondered whether he would help her father 
and her father’s cause. She was a weak 
little maiden, as simple and as candid as a 
child ; and she felt powerless to assist him. 
But if her love were able to teach her how 
to help the mass of humanity, struggling to 
obtain the necessaries of life, sne would 
learn her lesson, for love had sprung up in 
her heart, and had prospered exceedingly. 
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PIILIP DEVOTED THE REST OF THE DAY 
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more cricket 
played to-day 
than has ever 
een played since 
the game began, 
and the number 
of good players 
is increasing 
yearly. England, 
Australia, and 
America keep 
sending out fresh recruits, and soon India 
and the Cape will attract notice with 
representative elevens. Everything points 
to a forward movement, and when the 
champions and veterans of to-day lay down 
bat and ball, their hearts will be gladdened 
by the sight of younger players worthily 
maintaining the prowess they themselves 
displayed in days gone by. 

County cricket, now the backbone of the 
game, will pursue the even tenor of its 
way, and will create greater interest and 
excitement than ever. The cry from this 
and the other county, that there is a dearth 
of local talent, is nothing new. Nearly 
every county has uttered it at some time 
or other ; but in the history of all of them, 
the first glimpse of sunshine broke through 
the clouds just when they seemed darkest. 
Surrey is at the top of the tree to-day, but it 





had many years of uphill work to go through, 
and there is hardly a first-class county 
which has not had the same experience. 
In '76 and '77 Gloucestershire was at the 
head of the first-class counties; in ’86 and 
"87 it was at the bottom, but it is now 
coming up again, and it would be rash to 
prophecy that in '96 it will not again be at 
the top. It is the same with the minor 
counties. Derbyshire, Warwickshire, and 
Somersetshire have all had their ups and 
downs, but it is difficult to say which will 
have pride of place three or four years 
hence. The County Cricket Council, in 
my opinion, is almost sure to come to life 
again, and despite all the mud that has been 
thrown at it, will do useful work. There 
are minor points to be settled for the good 
of county cricket, which the Council alone 
can do thoroughly and satisfactorily. 

The birth and residential qualifications 
demand consideration, but we can hardly 
find fault with those counties who, being 
richer than their neighbours, keep a sharp 
look out for promising talent, and spend 
their money freely to obtain it. Notting- 
hamshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, have 
a larger field to draw from, in the matter 
of local talent, than the counties of the 
south, and for the most part are ia as good 
financial positions to cultivate it. I readily 
grant that it is not pleasing to find out, 
when too late, that a future Briggs, Sharpe, 
or Lohmann has been allowed to leave the 
county of his birth, and become a thorn in 
its side in after years. But it is a mistake 
which is often made. A law might again 
be passed giving each county the right of 
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first claim upon the services of every player 
born in the county, the claim to be made 
at the beginning of each season; but this 
would seem a poor incentive for counties to 
spend thought and money in developing 
the talent of players who otherwise might 
never have become first class. 

Another important point to be considered 
is the appearance of consistent slow scorers, 
whose chief desire is to stand well in the 
averages, and the effect this may have on 
the welfare of the game. It is not too 
much to say that if it extend much further 
the game will lose some of its interest for 
the spectator. Playing a defensive game to 
save a match is a widely different thing to 
merely keeping up one’s wicket in the hope 
of being not out, and thus showing up well 
in the averages at the end of the season. 
In the former case the game benefits, in the 
latter the individual only. The public will 
not go to watch men blocking and playing 
with their legs all day long, causing matches 
to be drawn that might have been won by 
a little more spirited play. The sooner 
county committees realize this, and act on 
it, the better for their own interests and 
those of the game: the old enthusiasm for 
a spirited and dashing innings is still as 
strong in the hearts of spectators as it ever 
was; perhaps stronger, since it is more 
seldom roused. There is just the possibility 
of being a very scientific batsman, and yet 
being wanting in the spirit of a true sports- 
man. It is the same with regard to bowl- 
ing : maiden over after maiden cyer may 
keep down the runs, but it is the plucky 
bowler who does not mind risking some- 
thing and being hit, who is of most use to 
his side, and does most for the game. 

The future prospects of the game in 
Australia are very bright. That country 
has always been blessed with exceptionally 
good bowlers, and there can be little doubt 
that future teams will uphold the reputa- 
tion of those which have preceded them. 
Lord Sheffield’s team, which in all proba- 
bility is going out at the end of the present 
season, will be the twelfth which has visited 
Australia, and will be quite worthy of the 
old country, and we may almost depend 
on Australia sending a team here in 1892 
or 1893, the equal of any team that has ever 
visited England. After that, I think, there 
will be a rest for some years. So far the 
teams, which have come and gone, have 
been more or less arranged by individuals ; 
in the future ‘they will be managed by the 
different cricket associations, and the in- 
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terests of the game will be the chief con- 
sideration. The history of English teams 
in Australia has shown us the wonderful 
progress the game has made in that country. 
But although our best eleven has very 
rarely gone out there, the matches played 
against odds have been greatly in excess of 
those played against eleven a-side. I believe 
that this will soon be reversed, and it is not 
improbable that in the near future Australia 
may win two out of the three representative 
matches generally played. 

Everything points to the professionals 
keeping the upper-hand of the amateurs 
now. Occasionally, as in the past, an 
amateur will shine out for a year of two 
and turn the tables in the Gentlemen v. 
Players contests; but it is pretty safe to 
predict that the Players will have the better 
all-round team, and win most of these 
matches in the future. 

The laws of the game are abGut as perfect 
as possible. The 1.b.w. question will always 
be a vexed one, and no alteration which 
can be made with regard to it will stop 
the grumbling of the batsman or bowler. 
The law empowering the captain of a side 
to declare his innings at an end works well 
in a match lasting three days ; but in one 
day matches it has done more harm than 
good. Too often, two or three batsmen 
get all the runs, and, not unfrequently, the 
same players have to do most of the 
bowling. The result may be victory; 
but it is a very barren honour for the rest 
of the eleven. A repetition is sufficient to 
destroy their love of the game, and dis- 
courage them for good. 

Twenty-five years ago a carefully pre- 
pared ground was the exception, and not 
the rule; but now, in every first-class 
county, there are two or three good grounds. 
In the future, these grounds will be im- 
proved, as far as that is possible, and their 
number will continue to increase. In fact, 
good grounds are now springing up all over 
the country. 

It has been suggested to me that golf is 
likely to prove a formidable rival to cricket, 
and, certainly, to lovers of our national 
game, the hold golf has taken in England 
in the last few years must be of more than 
ordinary interest. While it was played 
principally in Scotland, and was confined, 
more or less, to players of advanced years, 
cricketers only gave it a passing thought ; 
but now that it has crossed the border and 
taken a firm footing in their midst, they 
cannot help considering the effect it is likely 
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to have on cricket. It will not do to say 
that golf holds out no attractions to 
cricketers, for it has come under my own 
notice that a few first-class cricketers have 
suddenly given up the game which they 
had followed with enthusiasm from boyhood, 
and identified themselves with this new 
and powerful claimant for their affections, 
just as closely as they ever did with cricket. 

Wherein lies the charm of golf I know 
not. So far, I have only looked on at the 
game. I am more concerned with its pos- 
sible influence on my own particular branch 
of sport, and here I do not think there is 
much occasion for anxiety. Everyone will 
remember the doleful predictions which 
were uttered some ten years ago when 
lawn-tennis became so popular. Well, 
the number of lawn-tennis players has 
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increased yearly without lessening the 
number of cricketers. The American base- 
ball invasion was another scare which lasted 
for a short time, but it has had no effect 
on cricket. Golf, in spite of the charms 
ascribed to it, will not affect the future of 
cricket, although it may deservedly take a 
firm hold amongst us. 

It is very difficult to tell how cricket 
will be played at the end of the next 
century. When we reflect on the trifling 
changes that have taken place in the last 
50 years, it appears probable, that although 
some alterations may be made in the laws, 
they will not be such as to materially 
affect tae game. I firmly.believe that in 
1991 cricket will be played as it is to-day, 
and that it will for ever retain the title of 
our national game. 
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By Ipa Lemon. 





« > ERHAPS 


she did 
not mean to be 
trying, but she 


was— very; and 
in my case, when 
you’ve been the 
only one, it is not 
easy to share 

things without 
feeling a little bit inclined to grumble inside. 
You see, Brenda was two years older than I, 
and I suppose that is why she thought she 
must always be first in everything. When I 
had played games before, I had been all the 
parts except those I gave to Lucinda ; and, 
of course, Lucinda was never selfish. Now, 
when we had schools, Brenda would be the 
teacher. When we played at feasts, she 
wanted to do all the making; and when it 
was illnesses, she was the doctor and did 
all the talking, and I only had to put out 
my tongue and let her pinch my wrist to 
feel my pulse. If I might have been angry 
sometimes I could have borne it better, but 
mother had made a “ Little children, love 
one another,” with the capitals in gold, and 
hung it up over the nursery mantel-piece, 
and I know she meant me specially to care 
for Brenda, because her papa and mamma 
were both buried. I was dreadfully sorry 
when mother explained that to me at first, 
and we had pigeon for dinner that night, 
so I gave up the little brain out of its head 
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which cook always saved for me, and ever 
after Brenda seemed to expect it. 


But it was worst of all with Lucinda. 


Lucinda was a year old. Uncle Tom had 


brought her from Paris, and she was lovely. 
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SNE WAS THE DOCTOR ANT DID ALL THE TALKING 
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*“ you"LL LEND LUCINDA TO MISS BRENDA,” NURSE SAID. 


make her stand, if you did it carefully, but 
I did not like to risk her nose. It would 
have been such a pity to dent 
it. Brenda did not feel like 
that, and that is why I did 


not like to trust her with 
Lucinda. Besides, she was 
unkind to her. She always 
liked to pretend she was 


naughty, which she never was, 
and made that an excuse for, 
slapping her. And another 
thing was, she would insist on 
combing her hair, and then it 
always came out by the roots. 
But for all that she was very 
fond of her, and thought it 
selfish of me not to lend her 
more often. 

One afternoon, however, my 
cousin had a very bad head- 
ache. She had not done any 
lessons all the morning, nor 
read in the book about “ the 
bad cat which eat the mad 
rat,” and she was not able to 
go for a drive into town with 
mother and me. 

“You might leave me Lu- 
cinda, Rosie,” she said, while 
nurse was tying my sash. 
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Her dress was blue and took off, and she 
had little socks and shoes and real under- 
clothing, and her legs moved. You could 


I pretended not to hear, but nurse said, 
“Yes, you'll lend Lucinda to Miss Brenda, 
wont you, dearie, because she is not feeling 
well, and she’ll be dull without you all the 
afternoon ?” 

“T just can’t,” I said. “She's got on her 
hat and things, and she is coming for a 
drive. She wants some fresh air, But I'll 
bring you back some sweets, Brenda, see if 
I don’t.” 

“T don’t want sweets,” said Brenda; 
“ besides, what am I to do all the time you 
are away? I think some people are mean.” 

“Tam not mean,” I exclaimed ; “I always 
go halves in things. Besides, it is just as 
selfish to ask as it is not to give. So there!" 
But I went to the cupboard all the same, 
and pulled out the doll’s house where 
Lucinda lived. 

“T suppose I'll have to give up,” I said. 
“ There, take her,” and I laid her, not too 
graciously, on Brenda’s dirty pinafore. 
Brenda’s pinafores always were dirty, some- 
how. She did not say “thank you,” but I 
did not mind that. I felt sad as I went 
downstairs, that I had not done it with a 
better grace, because it had struck me that 
Brenda did look ill, and her eyes were sort 
of heavy. ‘“ Never mind,” I said to myself, 
“T'll bring her back a whole packet of 

















1 LAID LUCINDA, NOT TOO GRACIOUSLY, ON BRENDA’S PINAFORE. 








toffee, a threepenny one, because then you 
get a piece in.” 

We were not gone very long after all, but 
when I got back to the nursery, there was 
Brenda fast asleep in her chair, and my 
Lucinda had fallen off her knee right down 
into the fender. There she lay, all in a heap, 
and her cheek, which had hit against the 
tongs, had a big dent. 

I was angry! I lifted up Lucinda, and 
then I shook Brenda, to wake her up. 

“T think you are the selfishest, unkindest, 
cruellest girl in all the world,” I said. “Look 
here, how would you like it if this were 
yours?” Tears pre- 
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“With Brenda. Get up, dearie, and 
don’t ask questions.” 

At breakfast she said something to father 
about “ sickening.” 

Early in the morning the doctor’s carriage 
drove up, and he went upstairs. 

The next thing I knew was that there 
was a sheet hanging on the nursery landing, 
smelling of some queer stuff, and I was 
forbidden to pass it. They told me Brenda 
had scarlet fever. 

The time that followed I shall never 
forget. I was not sent away, but the house 
was so quiet and no visitors came, ana I 
was never allowed 





more. To my surprise, 
Brenda began to cry 
too, a thing she 
hardly ever did. 

“Tt is you who 
are unkind,” she 
said. “ How would 
you like to he 
shaken if you had 
a head-ache ?” 

“T am glad I did 
hurt you,” I said; 
“you deserve it, 
and after I had 
spent a whole 
week’s money to 
buy you toffee. 
But I'll eat it all 
myself now, every 
bit, see if I don’t,” 
and I marched with 
dignity into the 
night nursery, and 
lefther. For a won- 
der she did not an- 
swer me, she only 
went on crying. 

Asusual, directly 
afterwards I felt 
sorry, but I wasn’t going to make it 
up first. 

Brenda did not sleep in my room that 
night. They wheeled her bed into the 
nursery, and mother told me I was not to 
go into the nursery in the morning, but 
to have breakfast with her and father, for 
a treat. 

When the morning came mother walked 
into my room and told me that Sarah would 
dress me instead of nurse. She looked pale 
and like she does when father is home very 
late from hunting. 

“Where is nurse?” I said. 


vented my saying any | 








WHEN I GOT BACK, LUCINDA LAY WOUNDED ON THE FLOOR. 


\ to go even as far 
as the landing of 
7 my cousin’s room. 
‘2. All the house smelt 
like the sheet. So 
did mother when- 
ever she came near 
me, which was not 
often, for she was 
with Brenda = all 
the time. So was 
nurse. And Sarah 
attended to me. 
It was very lonely. 
I had got out of 
the habit of play- 
ing alone, and it 
did not seem natu- 
ral any longer to 
be all the parts. 
Lucinda was my 
great comfort. I 
loved her more 
than ever in those 
days. But I was. 
worse than lonely 
—I was unhappy. 
I felt that Brenda 
must be very ill, 
because she did not 
eat the things that went upstairs, not 
even the jelly; and Sarah told me that 
scarlet fever gave you red spots all over. I 
could not imagine Brenda with red spots. 
I wondered if they grew over her freckles, 
and if they hurt. Oh, I hoped they did’nt 
hurt. But most, I wished we had not 
quarrelled the day she was taken ill. I 
wanted very much to see her. “ You can’t, 
childie,” said mother, who looked quite sad 
most of the time, “you would catch the 
fever ; I am anxious about you as it is.” 
“You don’t catch it.” 
“That's different. Everything which 
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goes up to the room will have to be 
destroyed. Fever is a very bad thing.” 

It was wicked of me, I know, but I felt 
almost angry with Brenda for having the 
fever all to herself, and taking mother and 
nurse and everything. I wished I could 
catch it. Then I was afraid, and asked 
God to forgive me. “But, oh,” I said, “let 
Brenda get well soon.” 

“ Miss Rosie,” remarked Sarah, who had 
been undressing me, “Nurse said Miss 
Brenda sent you a message. She was sorry 
she had dropped Lucinda that day; and 
she is sorry for the times she has been cross. 
And she loves you very much ; and she 
thinks you have been a good little cousin to 
her.” 

“ What made her send me that message, 
Sarah?” I asked, as I climbed into bed. 
“T expect she has been talking to mother. 
I know, I feel like that when I’ve had talks. 
Sarah, why are you crying? Have you 
had another quarrel with your sweetheart ?” 

“No, Miss, its not that,” said Sarah, with 
a sob. “But there, there, go to sleep, like 
a good little girl.” 

But I couldn't. I did love Brenda really, 
and I did’nt want all the making up 
to be on her side. Anyway I felt I would 
like her to know it was all right, and 
that I was keeping the toffee for her in 
a tin box, so it mightn’t get soft, except 
just one piece that I had eaten—the 
odd piece. And what kept me awake, too, 
was that something said in my mind that I 
ought to lend her Lucinda, because she was 
ill. But I couldn't, 
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“Yes, Sarah ; 
long to have?” 

“That depends,” said Sarah. “When 
I had it, there was a long, dreary while 
when I was getting well. The squire's 
young ladies used to send me down 
toys to play with. They was good. 
And, Miss Nellie, whom I had seen at 
Sunday school, actually sent me up 
her doll.” 

“Look here, Sarah,” I said desperately, 
“just get Lucinda.” I gulped down some- 
thing. “Take her to nurse, and tell nurse 
to give her to Brenda, with my love.” 

“Oh, Miss Rosie,” began Sarah, “ Lucinda, 
too, you are an angel, but ’’— 

“Run,” I said, pushing her with my 
hand, and then I hid my face in the pillow, 
and sobbed. 

* 


does 


scarlet fever take 


. . * *. 


It was not yet morning when mother 
came into my room and stood by my bed- 
side. I woke up. She sat down, took me 
in her arms, and kissed me. 

“ Lucinda,” I said, taking up my thoughts 
where they had dropped when I fell asleep, 
“what did Brenda say?” 

“ Darling,” said mother, very softly, “ it 
made her so happy. You should have 
seen her smile when nurse gave her your 
message. But she would not take Lucinda.” 

“Why?” I asked, relieved and dis- 
appointed at once. A tear splashed down 
on my hand. 

“ Rosie,” ‘said mother brokenly. “ Little 
Brenda knew that God was going to give 











and oh! Mother had 
said everything she | 





had would have to be 
destroyed. Destroyed ! 
My Lucinda! Oh I 
couldn't give her up ; 
besides, was it worth 
while? Perhaps Bren- 
da would be well soon. 
“Sarah,” I called 
resently. She came. ° 
he was only in the 
next room. 
“What! not asleep 





yet, Miss Rosie? 
Good gracious me, 
how hot you are, 
child.” She held up 
the light. “And as 
wide awake as 
possible.” 
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I WAS GLAD WE HAD MADE IT UP. 





her better treasures 
than toys. She does 

| tT not need Lucinda 
now. 


I began to under- 
stand. 

“Why does every- 
body cry?” I asked. 
“Oh, Mother!” 

“Dear,” mother 
said, “we are selfish; 
Brenda is very happy. 
She is in heaven.” 

They put Lucinda 
into my arms to com- 
fort me, but oh, how 
gladly now would 
I have given even 
her to have Brenda 
with me once again 
But I was glad we 
had made it up. 
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Born TO THE Bap. 






ER theme being 
“ explorations 
on shady land,” 
a distinguished 
lady writer 
(who probably 
gleaned all her 
information on 
the subject by 
means of a few 
% days of daring 
, “slumming,” 
» attended by the 
family coach- 
man in mutfti, 
who carried a 
form a dable 


oma beneath 
his coat to be 
used if meces- 
sary in his mistress’s defence), thus discourses 
of the gutter babes there abounding : 

“It is altogether a mistake to believe 
that the young natives of these benighted 
regions are the miserable and_ sickly 
starvelings they are commonly pictured 
as being. I have not the least idea how 
it may be accounted for; but this I can 
vouch for. Taking, say, fifty of the 
human small-fry to be seen toddling 
about the slushy pavements, imperilling 
their tender limbs and lives by making a 
playground of the roadway, or sprawling 
about the horribly unclean house steps and 
passages, and, despite their grime and rags, 
for sturdiness and healthfulness they will 
favourably compare with any similar num- 
ber of children selected at random, the 


progeny of respectable parents, and from 
their birth properly fed and clothed and 
cared for. It would appear that, being to 
the manner born, neither poverty, nor cold, 
nor dirt disagrees with them, and they thrive 
and grow fat under conditions that would 
speedily poison a child used to what are 
generally regarded as the common _ neces- 
saries of existence.” 

Should my sister scribe subscribe to THE 
LUDGATE > Bewoal and this insignificant 
series of mine attract her attention, I 
humbly hope that she will pardon my 
remarking that if she has nothing more 
reliable to say respecting what else came 
under her observation in “shady land,” 
she might well have saved herself the 
many frightful perils she must have had 
to face in pursuit of her “ exploration,” 
and at the same time spared her readers. 
the perusal of an account that is downright 
as erroneous as if she had never ventured 
east of Temple Bar. 

It is perfectly true that in the back 
settlements of “darkest London,” morning, 
noon, and night, gutter babies may be 
seen disporting in noisome courts and 
narrow alleys, and the dingiest streets to. 
be found between Shoreditch Church and 
Limehouse Hole, is constantly enlivened 
by their semi-savage whooping and yelling. 
But these are only the few—the exceptional 
growths that, despite the drawbacks of 
a sour and stony soil, and an impure 
atmosphere, have somehow survived, and, 
barring accident or epidemic disease, may 
attain maturity, and propagate their kind. 

But what as to their needy and weakly 
sisters and brothers, who languish on, 
house-bound, in close and evil-smelling,. 
sunless rooms, or in dark and damp under- 
ground kitchens, pining for fresh air and 
wholesome nourishment, just as plants 











“ SHADY LAND.” 


grow in a cellar, put forth grey leaves 
instead of green, and buds that are blight- 
ed ere they are fully formed? The parish 
doctors of “darkest London” know all 
about this, as does the hard-worked medi- 
cal gentleman at the local dispensary, and, 
better perhaps than either, the authorities 
at the Children’s. Hospital, where advice 
and medicine may be obtained gratis on 
application. 

At the East London Hospital, at which 
the patients are chiefly children of 
tender years, may any day of the week 
be seen woeful evidence in abundance 
of the havoc. wrought among the baby 
population of the slums by neglect, more 
or less avoidable, and dirt, and semi- 
starvation. The mothers sit in rows in the 
waiting room, with their ailing little ones 
on their knees or at their side, and in almost 
every small wizen visage may be read a 
pitiful story. Not one in half-a-dozen are 
what might fairly be termed “ baby-faced,” 
that is to say, the happy mother of a brood 
of rosy boys and girls, as you would regard 
them. They are suggestive of the fabled 
<radle “changelings” of fairy lore, only there 
appear to be few for which the good fairies 
are responsible, but the wicked ones, and 
the malicious witches, who delight in 
substituting weird, small creatures, of the 
goblin kind, for the slumbering darlings 
tucked in their cots so cosily at bed-time. 

The plumpness, the roundness, the 
ripe-peach complexion, the satin softness, 
and pudgy limb, and chubby cheeks, that 
are the common characteristics of infantile 
existence, are looked for in vain among 
the scores of diminutive patients to be 
seen daily at the East London Hospital. 
They appear rather as if they had already 
borne the brunt of the battle of life in 
some previous world, and come in- 
valided into this. The best of them are 
wan, and weary-looking, and dull-eyed, 
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as though they not only knew what aches 
and pains were, but had grown used to 
them, and become aware of the uselessness 
of crying or complaint. Others are grotes- 
que little mites, with bulging and over- 
grown heads, that look enormous, con- 
trasted with their dwindled body and limbs, 
Others, again, have “ pigeon” cheeks, or 
weak or crooked spines, or are “ pot bellied,” 
and skeleton framed, or have bowed or 
twisted legs, or their wrists and knees and 
ankles have thickened to twice the normal 
size, through the cruel affliction of 
“rickets.” I don’t know how many thou- 
sands'of such cases are treated at this most, 
excellent institution, but, despite the skill 
and increasing kindness of the doctors, 
unless by good fortune they are admitted 
as in-door patients, the chances are that 
nearly half the number will die. 

The main reason is not far to seek—the 
seeking of medical aid has been too long 
delayed—not, in the majority of cases, per- 
haps, on account of apathy or indifference 
on the part of the mothers. It is a boon 
and a blessing, no doubt, to be able any day 
of the week to be able to avail oneself of 
the services of a doctor who charges 
nothing for the best that he can do, but it 
is not as though he might be sent for to 
come to the house as in ordinary. It is of 
course out of the question, under the cir- 
cumstances, that he could be sent for, but 
therein lies the poor hard-working mother’s 
difficulty. Hours with her are precious, It 
cannot be said that they are golden, or even 
silver. They are worth, if she be a match- 
box maker or a slop tailoress, exactly a 
penny each, no more. 

But, because they are worth so very 
little, she can ill-afford to waste them with 
bread at sixpence the four-pound loaf; 
even at six in the morning she must toil 
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diligently until noon for bread enough for 
her hungry brood, and for that alone. 
Everythingin proportion. For the ha’porth 
of milk that is eked out to last for break- 
fast and tea she must work half-an-hour ; 
the morsel of tea and sugar used at the 
same meals she must keep her practised 
fingers going nimbly for sixty minutes, and 
to put by the necessary sixpence a day 
towards the weekly rent of her room, her 
children being put to bed at eight o'clock, 
she must then set up with a will and keep 
on until eleven to earn—half the amount. 







So tht, 
as_ plainly ee 
enough ap- “—- 
pears, it is 

avery serious 
matter for a 
mother with a 
family to lose, 
say, two half-days 
a week in taking a sick child to the hospital. 
Practically, it means a weekly deduction of 
two loaves from the already not extravagant 
allowance of daily bread, and it is, therefore, 
not to be much wondered at if what is of 
such vital importance to the sick child is put 
off in the forlorn hope that the ailment may 
“take a turn,” and render going to the 
hospital unnecessary. And not uncom- 
monly it does “ take a turn,” and one not 
the less to be thankful for, because, if it is 
the left instead of the right, ending the 
pitiful aches and pains and necessitating a 
visit to the local undertaker instead. There 
iS nO more prosperous tradesman in the 
neighbourhood. To be sure he has to keep 
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down his prices, and this is mostly “ small 
work,” but it gives him and his journeyman 
constant employment, and his system is 
cash down, before a start is made for the 
cemetery. 

But merciful death does not, in all such 
instances, bring speedy relief. The stricken 
child may linger on for months, bed-ridden, 
may be, or not so much crippled but it can 
craw! about the room. The one room of 
the match-box maker, reeking with the 
sickening odour of sour paste, or of the 
slop-clothes maker with a heavy sewing 

machine, with its 
| unceasing, head- 
splitting clatter. 
The single, 
wretchedly _fur- 
nished, apartment 


THE CRICKET OF THE SLUMS. 


that has to serve as factory and place 
of living by day, and, with the new 
clothes or the match-boxes heaped inside 
and the bed dragged out of the cupboard, 
as a sleeping-chamber at night, what in the 
whole wcrid can be more pitiful than the 
daily life of a sick child under such con- 
ditions? Especially if it be old enough to 
be aware that it is only an incumbrance 
and a burden that might be dispensed with, 
without causing many tears to flow. He has 
no heart for play—even if its more robust 
brothers and sisters are willing. Mother has 
no time to talk to it much, or give it 
special attention, and it has nothing to do, 
should it be winter, but sit and brood in its 
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small way, in a corner by the hearth ; or, 
should the time of year be sunny summer, 
perch up at a window that overlooks the 
street below, where boys and girls are re- 
velling in romps and games, and wonder, 
sad and sorrowful, why it has not health 
and strength to be there among them ; and 
so it drags out the weary time while it 
gradually recovers, or is pining and dwind- 
ling, until one morning the dingy window- 
blind, instead of being drawn up, still hangs 
at full length, and the neighbours know 
what has happened. 

It is scarcely conceivable that a little child 
in enfeebled health could be thus miserably 
circumstanced, but so it is. In the count- 
less courts and alleys and grim no-thorough- 
fares that lie within the shadow of the 
magnificent buildings of the Great City, 
might be discovered scores of infants as 
well qualified to be out-patients at the 
hospital or dispensary as any found in 
attendance there, who are without even the 
small amount of maternal care a mother 
who toils at some trade at home can give 
them. It is quite a common thing among 
the poorest of the poor, for both parents of 
a family of small children to be out from 
morning until night earning a scanty live- 
lihood ; and then, as will frequently happen, 
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sick or well, there is no one to attend to 
them but a sister, who is but a mere child 
herself. She may be a kind-hearted, pre- 
maturely wise, willing little drudge, who 
conscientiously fulfils the harassing respon- 
sibility cast on her ; or, as just as likely, 
she is a careless urchin, whose sole delight 
is to be in the streets. In which case she 
either leaves her helpless charges locked in 
the room while she seeks out-door amuse- 
ment, or, being afraid to leave them at 
home, she compromises the matter by com- 
pelling them to accompany her, ill clad 
and shoeless, may be, and quite regardless 
of weather. The ailing babe she carries in 
her arms—its white, listless face hanging 
over her shoulder—and the others bedrag- 
gling behind her. This, nothing be- 
guiles her from decorum and sedateness. 
But should she happen on acquaintances 
of her own age, who are enjoying a 
game with a skipping rope, or dancing 


to a street organ, she unhesitatingly 
accepts the invitation to “join in,” and 
so passes a hilarious half-hour, having 


first deposited rheumatic little Polly or 
ricketty baby brother Bob on a door- 


step, or, lacking that, on the wet pave- 
ment, with his aching back resting against 
a brick wall. 


MOTHER HAS NO TIME TO TALK AT WORK 
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alone at a high wooden 
desk in a dingy old 
office in Eastcheap, 
/ laboriously engaged in 
some monotonous 
routine work, which 
w he loathed. His per- 

sonal appearance corresponded with the 
surroundings : his coat was old and shiny ; 
his boots and tie well worn; his trousers 
nearly threadbare, and baggy at the knees. 
With many thousands of others he was 
perforce obliged to go on and on, like the 
wanderer of old, wearily plodding through 
a life of unceasing toil, to earn a bare 
subsistence of £80 a year, on which he was 
expected to maintain the appearance of a 
gentleman. After twelve years of faithful, 
honest service, sometimes attended with 
great responsibilities, and remunerated by 
a paltry salary, he was beginning to feel 
dissatisfied with his lot in life, weary of the 
continued drudgery and meagre pay, with- 
out any prospect of improvement in the 
future ; and as he bent over his work in 
the dingy room, he tried to think of some 
practical ways and means whereby his 
worldly position might be improved. But 
how, he asked himself over and over again, 
could he break the irksome fetters which 
bound him down to his life of hard earned 
poverty? Throw up his present situation 
and seek in other spheres a better fortune. 
Where? Out of the 400,000 pushing 
Germans, more than one million thrifty 
Scotsmen, and a countless multitude of 
Board School educated compatriots, with 
whom the London labour market is more 
than surfeited, the vacancy made by his 
retirement would be filled up in a twinkling, 













and he might starve before he again obtained 
employment. In his unhappy, dissatisfied 
condition he painted everything in its worst 
and blackest colours. He did not think, or 
he did not know, that his master, a canny, 
hard-headed Yorkshireman, entertained a 
very high opinion of his services and 
integrity. He forgot for the moment that 
it was entirely owmg to his own foresight 
and exertions that a formerly small and 
despised branch of the business had been 
worked up until it had become one of the 
greatest sources of the firm’s revenue. 

Mr. Gardiner, his master, was a severe, 
close-fisted man, who bought his labour, as 
he did his goods, in the lowest market, and 
always obtained good value for his money. 
Again, the young man reflected, Mr. Gardiner 
was fast becoming very infirm; he would 
soon have to retire from the city altogether, 
the busineSs would be given up, the clerks 
disbanded, and he, Edwin Reeves, would be 
turned adrift with the others. 

His unhappy meditations were interrup- 
ted by a call from the private room, and 
he rose with alacrity to answer the 
summons. 

“Come here, Reeves. I want to give you 
some instructions before I go,” said his 
master, a small, grey-haired, aged man, 
huddled up in a large armchair, before a 
desk covered with business papers. “Some 
time ago a friend of mine, before leaving 
for America, entrusted this packet of 
diamonds to my care. As I shall be away 
in Manchester for at least a fortnight, I do 
not like to leave the packet unprotected at 
home, so have brought it here, where I 
think it will be safer. If you count the 
stones, you will find there are exactly forty- 
one; and their value, I am informed, is 
D 
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nearly twelve thousand pounds. Put them 
in the office safe, and keep the key in your 
sole custody, while I am away, and count 
them once or twice a week to be sure that 
the packet has not been tampered with.” 

“Yes sir,” the clerk replied, receiving the 
packet from his master’s hand. 

“T leave you in entire control here, 
Reeves. You must keep the younger 
ones up to their work, and everything 
should go as smoothly as if I were here 
myself.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The old man rose, and began to make 
his preparations to leave ; and half an hour 
afterwards he had taken his departure to 
Manchester, from which place he did not 
expect to return for at least two weeks. 

Meanwhile, a curious 
change had come over 
the young man, Edwin 
Reeves. His manner 
was pre-occupied and 
thoughtful, and when 
the other clerks said 
“Good night” to him, 
he did not seem to hear 
them, but was presently 
startled to find that 
they had all gone away 
and left him alone in 
the office. The same 
cause which had pro- 
duced his previous 
thoughtfulness, now 
made him suddenly 
rise, push his papers 
into his desk, lock the 
safe, and hurry out into 
the fresh night air, 
after carefully closing 
the office door behind 
him. But he did not go 
far. The pre-occupied 
thoughtful manner returned, and he stopped 
on the kerbstone at the corner of the street, 
watching the carts, and vans, and omni- 
busses passing to and fro, yet, seeing 
nothing but that packet of diamonds 
reposing in a drawer of the old iron office 
safe, of which he alone held the key. He 
had not counted them after all. Suppose 
the old man had made a mistake, and 
there was one less than he said ; or suppose 
it was the other way about, and there were 
forty-two. He retraced his steps, and 
crept quietly up the narrow old-fashioned 
Staircase to the office, silently turned his 
latch-key in the lock, and opened the door. 








HE WAS DISSATISFIED WITH HIS LOT 
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A piece of paper rustled along the floor, 
and made him start violently with a strange 
fear in his heart, which throbbed and 
throbbed as if it would burst its way out or 
suffocate him. He closed the door, and 
lighted the gas, opened the safe, and with- 
drew the packet from its resting place. It 
was easily unfastened, and, under the 
gas-light, every colour of the rainbow 
shone out from the brilliant stones. “One, 
two, three, five, eight, eleven, seventeen, 
twenty-five, thirty-one, forty, forty-one,” 
he counted, separating the sparkling gems 
with his fingers. Yes, the number was 
quite correct. What was that noise outside 
that made him start again, and hastily 
wrap the tissue paper round the gems? 
Only the house-keeper coming to clean the 
offices. He crept cau- 
tiously to the door and 
fixed the latch, so that 
she could not enter. 
Again he opened the 
packet, and gazed 
lingeringly at its 
precious contents. 
“ £12,000,” he mur- 
mured. “It is a great 
risk to leave them here 
all night. Where would 
be the harm if I took 
them home in my 
pocket?” He could 
guard it more securely 
if he had it near him. 
He locked the safe, 
turned out the gas, 
and crept quietly into 
the street again. Why 
did that policeman 
stare so strangely at 
hiscoat? Did his 
pocket bulge out 
much? He _ glanced 
nervously down, and pressed the small 
protuberance with his hand. No, no; 
it was scarcely noticeable. Why did that 
red-faced man opposite to him in the 
omnibus never take his eyes off the lump ? 
He leaned forward, and covered it with his 
arm. It was a hard lump, and grew 
heavier and heavier ; it grew in size, also, 
the more he tried to cover it up, until it 
seemed to him as if he were hiding a melon 
in the breast pocket of his coat. He had 
never noticed before how slow those 
omnibusses were or how far he lived from 
the office, but he arrived home at last. 
There was a plain tea of bread and butter 
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and a pot of jam laid ready on the table in 
his poorly furnished lodging, but he did 
not want toeat. “ £12,000!” “ £12,000!” 
“ £12,000!" “ £12,000!” “ £12,000!” was 
the refrain of his constantly recurring 
thoughts. The words formed and repeated 
themselves over and over again, until he 
jumped up, locked the door, and drew 
the precious packet from his pocket. One 
of those beautiful, glistening stones would 
pay all his debts and keep him in com- 
fort, without any necessity to work, for 
two or three years. He _ shuddered, 
and covered them with his hands. 
Could not Mr. Gardiner be induced to 
believe that he had wrongly counted 
them—that there were really only forty 
stones all told? No, no, Edwin Reeves, a 
gentleman’s son, could never be guilty of 
that. Was he not a gentleman? Aye, 
a fine gentleman! The name was 2 
mockery, applied to such as he. 

He locked the packet up in a large 
wooden trunk containing his scanty ward- 
robe, and went out into the night air 
to think ; but, before he got to the end of 
the terrace, a horrible idea flashed through 
his brain. Suppose he had not quite locked 
the box, and his prying landlady found the 
packet among his clothes! He rushed back 
to see if the precious parcel was still safe in 
its hiding place, and was afraid to leave it 
again. He would go to bed early, and try 
to sleep away the horrible feeling which 
haunted him. He got into bed, and pushed 
the diamonds far back under his pillow, 
then tried to close his eyes, but his fiercely 
tortured brain refused to rest. Suppose he 
should wake in the morning, and forget the 
diamonds, and his landlady find 
them under his pillow while he 
was at the office. He held the 
packet in his hand, and dozed off 
for a few minutes, but suddenly 
started up in a nightmare. He 
had dreamed that his master had 
returned unexpectedly, and dis- 
covered the diamonds were not 
in the safe, had denounced him 
as a thief, and he was dragged 
through the streets by two 
policemen, in the midst of a 
crowd of jeering, ragged boys. 
He got up and dressed himself, 
with the intention of taking the 
wretched things back, and re- 
placing them in the safe, but 


was then the middle of the 


“ THEIR VALUE IS 
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night. When the landlady called him in the 
morning, he rose to his meagre breakfast, 
pale, haggard, and exhausted by a night of 
torture and unrest. He took the packet 
with him to the office, haunted all the way 
with horrible fears of being run over, and 
the diamonds being found upon him when 
undressed at the hospital. In his highly- 
wrought condition of nervous apprehension, 
he thought that everyone he met regarded 
him with suspicion and distrust. His fellow 
clerks remarked his strange, distressed ap- 
pearance, and marvelled at it ; his irritability 
was terrible. 

All day long Edwin Reeves wore that 
weary, haggard expression of countenance, 
and moved listlessly about his duties. When 
he left the office at night, the fire of tempta- 
tion was raging within him, and he again 
carried the packet of diamonds in his 
pocket. 

Another restless evening, followed by a 
night of torturing nightmares, passed, and 
he rose in the morning paler and more 
haggard than the day before. That burn- 
ing fear of discovery continually haunted 
him, transforming every moment into an 
hour of misery and torture. Every sound 
made him start and tremble, every minute 
was a week of agony; he looked and felt 
five years older than a week ago. “ Why 
not end this agony?” he asked himself. 
“How?” “Sell the stones and go away. 
The proceeds of the sale will enable you to 
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live in comfort for the rest of your days— 
£12,000! £12,000!” 

By noon he could bear it no longer ; his 
brain was on fire, his heart throbbed con- 
vulsively, fits of shivering and perspiration 
and shivering followed each other in rapid 
succession. He left the office, saying he 
should be some time gone, and if he did not 
return by six o'clock, the others could shut 
up for the night. He would have a clear 
twenty-four hours’ start before any suspicions 
of his having absconded were aroused. By 
that time he would be in Amsterdam, 
Hailing a cab, he directed the driver to take 
him to a well-known firm of diamond mer- 
chants in Hatton Garden. As the cab 
drew within sight of the destination, his 
heart thumped-thumped against his ribs 
with redoubled violence, and his whole 
body burst into a hot perspiration. He 
trembled so much that he could not hold 
the few coins he drew from his pocket, and 
several pence, slipping through his fingers, 
rolled unheeded in the gutter. Handing 
the cabman a half-crown, he rushed, pant- 
ing and trembling, into the diamond mer- 
chant’s office, and drawing two sparkling 
stones from his waistcoat pocket dropped 
them on the counter. 

“ T’ve b-b-brought these. How much ?—” 
he stammered through his chattering 
teeth. 

The Hebrew gentleman addressed picked 
up one of the gems and examined it care- 
fully, turning it this way and that, over and 
over, in the palm of his hand. 

“What have you brought this here for?” 

“ T-t-to sell.” 

“How much do you expect for it ? ” 

“ Der-der-don’t know. How much is it 
worth ?” 

“ll give you five shillings for the pair.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Five shillings for the two.” 

Edwin Reeves grasped the edge of the 
counter, to save himself from falling. 

“What's the matter with you?” asked 
the man. . 

“Wher -wher-wher-what’s the matter 
with 'em ?” repeated the wretched clerk. 

“They are very good. In fact they are 
the best—imitations I have ever seen.” 

“What! both?” he gasped. 

“Yes, both. What did you think they 
were ?”’ 


“Then, what are these?” cried the 


astounded fellow, jerking the packet out of 
his pocket, and spreading the other thirty- 
nine stones on the counter. 
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The diamond merchant examined half-a- 
dozen. 

“ All imitations, and very good ones, 
too,” he said. 

Edwin Reeves collected them up mechani- 
cally, and wrapped them in their tissue 
paper again. 

“I’m much obliged to you, sir,” he said to 
the astonished Hebrew. “Good morning.” 

“Good morning.” 

He returned on foot to the office, and 
carefully placed the packet in a drawer in 
the old iron safe, and resumed his work. 
The other clerks noticed that he looked 
happier, and worked more industriously 
than he had done since the master went 
away. He was like a man just saved from 
a great trouble, who is grateful for having 
been rescued from his impending calamity. 
He was most assiduous, and in the course 
of two hours’ hard work righted several 
matters of business that had got into arrear 
during the two days’ neglect. 

To the surprise of everybody there, just 
as the clock struck five, Mr. Gardiner 
walked into the office, straight to Edwin 
Reeves’s desk. 

“T concluded my business in Manchester 
much sooner than I expected, Reeves,” he 
said aloud. Then, bending closer, “I want 
to speak to you alone when the others have 
gone ;” and entered his private room. 

Edwin Reeves, pale and trembling, could 
make no reply. He saw it all, now. A 
trick had been played upon him, his in- 
tegrity had been put to the test, he had 
been weighed in the balances and found 
wanting. With an anxious, sinking heart, 
he tottered into his master’s room to re- 
ceive the sentence of his punishment. As 
he entered, Mr. Gardiner looked up with 
his usual severe frown. 

“Bring me the packet of diamonds, 
Reeves.” 

“Tt’s all over now,” he thought, as he 
tottered out of the room again to fetch 
them, but he brought them back, and laid 
them on the old man’s desk, without a 
word. If his life had depended on the 
utterance of a syllable, he could not have 
articulated it just then. 

Mr. Gardiner slowly opened the packet, 
and counted the stones. As he pushed the 
diamonds from him, a kindly smile came 
over his face, and he held out a long, thin 
hand to the trembling clerk. 

“ Let me shake hands with you, Edwin. 
Shake hands, I say, and in future I shall 
call you Edwin. For several months past 
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I have found that the worry and care of 
this business was getting beyond me. I 
am getting an old man. But before retir- 
ing, I wanted to be sure that I should leave 
it in good hands, and to test your integrity 
I tried the best scheme I could think of. 
You have stood the test nobly, and I shall 
be very glad indeed if you will accept the 
best recompense I can make for the many 
years of honest, faithful service you have 
given me. I freely offer you an equal share 
with myself in this business, which shall 
henceforth be conducted under your sole 
management. 
What do you say, 
Edwin ?” 

The young 
man’s heart almost 
ceased to beat, as 
he leaned against 
the table to sup- 
port himself from 
falling. 

“You are too 
good, sir. Indeed, 
too good and kind,” 
he sobbed, tears of 
bitter shame and 
humiliation pour- 
ing from his eyes. 

“Why, what's { 
the matter? You 
deserve it all,” ex- 
claimed the old 
man. 

“Indeed, I do 
not, sir,” he cried. 

“‘ Nonsense, non- 
sense! I see I have 
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THE YOUNG MAN'S HEART ALMOST CEASED TO BEAT. 
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taken you by surprise. Go home and think 
it over, and give me your answer in the 
morning.” 

Edwin Reeves went home, and for three 
weeks struggled with a malignant fever 
which followed the reaction of his highly 
strung nerves. When his health and 
strength came back to him, he returned to 
the old dingy office as a partner in the firm, 
and, by his strict integrity and honesty of 
purpose, became one of the wealthiest and 
most highly respected men of business in 
the City of London. In those three days 
of bitter trial and 
temptation, he had 
learnt a lesson 
which he _ never 
forgot. He alone 
knew that he had 
been saved from 
crime through 
sheer inability to 
carry out his base 
intentions, but he 
also realized that 
the torturing agony 
and fear of possible 
detection could not 
be compensated for 
by all the diamonds 
in the world. 
Edwin Reeves was 
fortunate. Not 
every man who 
falls under tempta- 
tion is saved in 
spite of himself. 














pe OREIGN travel 
So, we is not the 
b Englishman’s 
strong point, 
his home is his 
castle ; yet he is 
very proud of 
having accom- 
plished a little 
globe-trotting. The trip to the continent 
for a week, with rations, guides, interpreters, 
and other attendant miseries all thrown in, 
for £4 or £5, is a feature of enjoyment 
greatly on the increase in middle-class life. 
During August your butcher, for instance, 
clears out his fly-blown stock, puts up a no- 
tice to the effect that in consequence of the 
hot weather the supply has been placed in the 
refrigerator, and leaving a small impudent 
boy to bang away at the blue-bottles with 
the flat side of a huge carving knife, invites 
his wife to leave the little “pay here” 
office, at the back of the shop, and go with 
him to Amsterdam, or to visit the Alps. 
Happy butcher! honoured Alps. Now, it is 
very probable this man will know very 
little of Great Britain outside a few miles 
of his door. He takes his interesting 
cockney accent into another land, and 
endeavours, in company with his perspiring 
Mariah, to awe the rocky heights with his 
presence. But his blue-aproned soul does 
not rise for long above recollections of the 
shop. Standing at a decidedly safe distance 
from any yawning crevice, he scans the 
landscape o’er, and thus remarks to his 
buxom spouse, what a lot of good grazing 
land there seems to be going for nothing in 


ENGLAND'S SWITZERLAND. 


By E. Gow1tnc Scopes. 


those parts. Ah, what a line he thinks he 
could do in Welsh mutton, if it was not for 
the cost of grazing. 


Now, Welsh mutton brings us much 
nearer the scene of our thoughts, I have 
a vivid recollection of Welsh mutton. You 


can buy those dainty little legs in London 
at 1s, per lb., but if you would enjoy the 
diminutive joint, freshly gathered from the 
hillside, you must go to the land of its birth. 
Iam not a Welshman, nor did I spend 
my honeymoon in the principality, there- 
fore I do not consider my admiration of the 
country a matter of bias. Memories of 
North Wales are to me as a pleasant dream, 
and when an old Welsh friend writes to say, 
come back to us for a few days, I fear to 
consent, lest the charm should be broken. 
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The unsolved law of chance smiled 
kindly upon me the other day. I had often 
wished for a collection of views of the 
Welsh beauty-spots that I knew so well. 
My wish has been gratified. Turning over 
some books at a stall, I casually opened a 
thin, unpromising case and was quite sur- 
prised to find it was a sketch book. Every 
page contained a clever drawing, and 
almost every drawing was of a scene that 
recalled happy hours. Noting my eagerness 
the wily shop-keeper priced the book at a 
guinea, but I paid it unmurmuringly, and 
fled with my treasure. Inspecting the 
book up a quiet street, I found that the 
sketches were by one Howell, and were 
made in the year 1802—just ninety years 
ago. A few are here reproduced to accom- 
pany these remarks, such scenes having 
been chosen as have undergone little or 
no alteration. Ninety years has left no 
mark upon those hills, nor altered the 
course of the Menai Straits; Conway 
Castle remains, a stricken relic of the past, 
the railway has tunnelled through its heart ; 
Llanwrst Bridge yet stands to glorify the 
name of its builder, Inigo Jones, and 
though it continues to shake when carriages 
cross, it is quite safe, and in good repair ; 
Snowdon’s lordly head rises the highest of 
the surrounding peaks, while Llyn Idwal’s 
waters are ever dark and deathsome, sugges- 
tive of the unhappy deeds that are told in 
many a story. : 

When, not long ago, a dear friend, who 
had a weak heart, came to me at the dead 
of night, distressed because he knew not 
where to spend his honeymoon, I wept 
with him till the break of day, and then, 
shaking both his hands in fond farewell, 
advised him to bear the ceremony calmly, 
and should he survive the wedding break- 
fast speech, to tuck his bride under his 
wing and hie him to Bangor in North 
Wales. I afterwards learned that my friend 
endeavoured to take my words to heart, 
but never succeeded in getting further than 
Llandudno, where he and his sat upon the 
beach, under the shadow of the pier, for a 
fortnight. Their knowledge of the sea 
view from that point is unsurpassed. But 
my thoughts are not for the newly married ; 
theirs is a nobler mission. 

Bangor is clean and neat, but let the 
visitor make an effort to find “ diggings ” 
a little way out of the town, at Garth 
Point. You are then on the banks of the 
Menai, and may spend starlight evenings 
listening to the music of the waters; of 
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take an early morning walk by the Straits. 
As you make for the great Suspension 
Bridge, note the lordly residences on thé 
Anglesea bank. That mansion, with the 
fine lawn sloping to the waters edge, is 
tvhere but no matter, a sad cloud rests 
upon that house to-day. Arrived at the 
bridge, pay the toll, and go across. If it is 
windy, hold tight, or you may be lifted off 
your feet, and thrown against the ironwork. 
Once on the Anglesea side, take one of the 
little pony carriages along the high road, 
and visit Beaumaris. It is quaint in the 
extreme, and the old Court House is just 
as Court Houses used to be. At the 
entrance is an old sedan chair that was at 
one time used by royalty. The rose-coloured 
silk blinds that hang over the little 
windows of the chair are somewhat tattered, 
as certain kleptomaniac visitors are in the 
habit of carrying off small pieces. I have 
a square inch. Now get back again to 
Garth Ferry and cross home to breakfast, 
but do not try to talk to the boatman in 
Welsh, it is a mistake. I have urged the 
visitor to Garth because the window of his 
lodging house should command a> view of 
Penrhyn Castle and its quay, and also a 
view of the coast from Penmaenmawr to 
Bangor station; further, on a fine day, 
Pufhn Island should be seen up the Straits. 
If you cannot see Penrhyn Castle, make a 
call there and wander round the model 
village of Llandegai. The old lord laid it 
out, and lived to see it flourish. 

Let us now wander away among the 
hills. As a modest start we will take Aber 
Waterfall—a very dear spot to me. For 
long afternoons one may walk thereabouts 
undisturbed. The surrounding high rocks 
close in a natural garden, at the far end of 
which the water pours from a high ledge, 
and creates a stream below that disappears 
in the undergrowth of the valley. A more 
suitable spot for those given to daylight 
dreaming I know not. The fall at Llanberis 
is grander, and must not go unseen, but 
quiet little Aber has a fascination of its 
own. Nor would it do to return home 
without having ascended the great hill, by 
either crawling up his uninviting face or 
staggering for some miles around his well- 
rounded back. It is well to ascend Snowdon 
on a moonlight night, starting shortly 
before mid-night, it is so much cooler, and 
you may see the sun rise. You will find a 
sense of the uncanny steal over you when 
leaving your comfortable lodgings at dusk, 
and taking train for Llanberis, where you 
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arrive at night, just as the inhabitants are 
turning into bed. But do not be dis- 
couraged. Select one of the young fellows, 
who, having summed up your intentions, 
will crowd round you, seeking to be en- 
gaged as guides. 

I once tried to do without a guide, and 
repented. The great thing is to keep on 
the track, and I got off it before I had gone 
fifty yards. There are old copper mine 
workings, dotted about the sides of the 
mountain, and it is not an unknown 
thing for tourists to miss their way in the 
dark, and to disappear down a disused mine 
shaft, never to be heard of more. Takea 
guide, and take his advice en route. The 
game hardly seems worth the candle, till 
about half the journey is accomplished. 
You are getting very tired and wondering 
why on earth you did not go to bed like 
any other respectable tourist, when the 
guide will casually intimate that there is a 
half-way house for refreshments a little 


expects payment for these relics. I remem- 
ber when last sitting in this little hut, the 
door was suddenly opened, and there entered 
three local Welsh preachers, of various 
denominations. The conversation was first 
centered upon the high price of the refresh- 
ments tendered, but when their thirst was 
slackened the trio began to mourn the 
unhappy position of the host, inasmuch as 
his calling rendered it impossible for him 
to regularly attend a place of worship. 
Moses replied that there was a little Bethel 
at the foot of the hill which he now and 
again attended, and which, by-the-bye, was 
in want of funds. Might he place the 
names of his visitors on the collecting card ! 
He went to fetch it, but when he returned 
the reverend gentlemen of various denom- 
inations had left the half-way house some 
way behind. Moses had evidently had 
some considerable experience in clearing 
out such visitors. A few more weary hours 
of upward toil and the summit is seen. 
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way ahead. A minute later, and he points 
out a little shanty, from which glimmers a 
light. You make another vigorous struggle 
up the stony path, and now you are sitting 
in a little cabin, ready to pay any price that 
Moses Williams, the proprietor likes to ask 
for a bottle of lemonade or Bass. A jolly 
old fellow is Moses. He will tell you how, 
for years he lived at the top, and how he 
came half-way down ; how his little house 
is often lost in snow drifts during the 
winter, and how ten out of every dozen 
bottles are broken before he can get them 
up to his house. From this latter fact, 
you are supposed to gather the reason of the 
heavy charge upon the glass of lemonade 
ibefore you. Then Moses brings out a 
little case of odds and ends, each of which 
bears a printed intimation that you obtained 
it from the celebrated guide at the half-way 
house. Needless to mention that Moses 


The view of the top gives you new life, 
the path grows narrower, and more precipi- 
tous. One more effort on hands and knees, 
and the top is reached. 

The little piece of table land, or rock, 
that forms the summit is almost covered 
by wooden buildings, and beneath the 
shelter afforded, you may sleep till it is 
time to watch for the rising of the sun, 
that is if you like to pay the heavy fee 
demanded. You may also eat, drink, and 
be merry on the same conditions. Most 
people prefer to drop helplessly on to the 
ground, resting against a piece of rock, and 
wait. ‘ The surrounding scene is one that 
begets strange thoughts. Look :at those 
mountains to right, to left, before, behind ; 
are they mere masses of rock torn one 
from the other during such convulsions of 
the globe as man has never known, or are 
they living monsters, now soundly sleeping, 
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but that once moved, and will some day 
move again? Stay, it is unsafe for the 
sensitive mind to sit alone on the mountain 
top and conjure such fancies—there are 
terrible precipices at hand. Turn and 
watch that broad gash in the sky. There 
is the edge of the mighty sun, it rises 
higher, higher, and now the entire crimson 
orb is above the horizon. Who shall des- 
cribe the scene? A sea of mist is being 
scattered, innumerable broad acres of it 
undulate before your eyes, and as you 
watch, now one, now two, and soon fifty 
peaks force their heads through the misty 
sea that is fading fast before the sunbeam’s 
far reaching rays. Like oil upon troubled 
waters, the sun clears the mountain land of 
its mantle of night, and then spreads 
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before the vision a picture gemmed with 
numerous silver lakes, a view that ten times 
repays the toils of the night. Though no 
wish of sleep has crossed your eyelids, the 
descent is made with buoyant spirits ; you 
call again at the half-way house, and bid 
Moses’s little daughter a joyful good 
morning, ‘and partake of breakfast some- 
where in Llanberis with an appetite that 
is fearfully and wonderfully large. 

On other days you will visit the far- 
famed passes and lakes, the slate quarries, 
and mines that go to make North Wales 
the most interesting place I know of in 
which to spend a summer holiday. But 
here I must leave you to search for your- 
self, knowing that the light of my feeble 
words will not lead you upon a forlorn hope 
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N Evening Paper is a very 
different thing to the or- 
dinary “Daily” served 
up at breakfast time. 
We read the Morning 
Paper as a part of the 
day’s duty, while the 
evening sheet comes in 
as a little recreation. 
It is on this basis that 
the two are compiled. 
We look to the Stan- 
dard and Daily News 
° for a serious record of 
the doings of Parliament or the reports 
of important public meetings, and the only 
way to get a grain of fun out of either, is 
by comparing the two. The great Dazily 
Telegraph and The Times divide the honors 
for flippancy and solidity, but the last thing 
a man dreams of is, laughing over his 
morning paper. It would be a sin for the 
Englishman to commence his day’s work 
with anything but a long face, and he 
expects his particular journal to be equally 
straight-laced. The daily that wilfully 
inserted a joke as a joke and nothing more, 
would in all probability be withdrawn 
from Smith’s bookstalls for endeavouring 
to undermine the moral code of the 
constitution. Thus then the morning paper 
fulfils its mission. 

But as the morning wanes, and a sense 
of lunch time steals o’er the City man, his 
face shortens a bit, and he makes for his own 
particular chair at his own particular res- 
taurant. The following hour is a busy one, 
and then, overcome with the labour of the 
meal, he falls back, heaves a sigh, and is 
prepared, under respectable provocation, to 
smile; in other words, he is ready for the 
first edition of the evening paper. The 
spicy account of parliament, “from the 
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floor of the house,” is more acceptable now 
than the heavy report ; those tit-bits care- 
fully picked out of some great gun’s speech 
are also more palatable, and may be com- 
fortably digested between the cigar whiffs. 
Then there is that cause celébre—the morn- 
ing papers had little or nothing of it, but 
here it is in full, with a heading to every 
six lines. Those personal items, too, are 
very readable during that lazy hour after 
lunch. But it is time to get back to the 
office—the paper is cast aside, the account 
paid, and the desk replaces the dining 
table. With much less vigour and a little 
less sternness, the afternoon passes, and, as an 
antidote to the drudgery of the day, some 
excitement is acceptable. A later edition 
of the evening paper meets the contingency. 
One or two of the principal columns of news 
have undergone a change ; here is the re- 
sult of a race, and here a special telegram 
concerning the progress of a by-election. 
Then there is some later evidence—fresh 
from the law courts—of that outrageous 
case, and the day’s news generally is growing 
exciting. An hour later, and there is a 
duskiness stealing over the city, loaded 
trains are ready to depart for the suburbs, 
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THE TAPE AT THE “GLOBE.” 


news-boys are calling “extrer-speshel” as 
they dart under the arms and between the 
legs of the hurrying crowd ; and our wearied 
city man invests his third half-penny upon 
the pink-sheet, in order to enjoy the very 
latest in the quietude of his suburban 
retreat. 

This is the evening paper as we see it on 
the street, never thinking of how it is com- 
piled, or how it manages to change its news 
almost every hour of the day. Perhaps, 
then, a little enlightenment upon this head 
will be pardoned. 

When most men are turning in their beds, 
cogitating upon how they would like 
another hour’s sound sleep, and thinking it 
is hard lines to feel so tired and yet have to 
get up, just at that time the sub-editors of 
an evening paper have been at work an 
hour or two. The collection of morning 
papers strewn around are now mere skele- 
tons of their former selves, and the “subs” 
are busy reducing long, uninteresting re- 
ports into short, smart paragraphs, with 
catchy headlines. These “headings” are 
an important feature, and do more to 
tax the ingenuity of the worker than the 
writing of the entire paragraph. It has to 
be done without a moment’s waste of time, 
a fact that will in some measure condone 
the absurd lengths to which this branch of 
the “new journalism” has been carried. 
“ Blazes at Battersea,” as applied to a large 
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fire in the locality named, is neither in- 
genious nor creditable, but is undoubted 
proof that the sub-editor’s fount of inspira- 
tion has been run dry by continuous 
pumping. In this way then, the morning 
news is tastily minced up, the early post 
of course supplying a quantity of “copy” 
sent in by the “liners” that abound all over 
London, General columns of the paper 
have been “put into type” on the previous 
day, book criticisms, general articles and 
that class of matter; the advertisements 
have also been previously prepared. This, 
with the sub-editor’s early productions, and 
the’ staff reporter’s descriptive accounts of 
over-night meetings, quickly form a solid 
basis for the day’s issue. By ten o'clock in 
the morning it is necessary to have sufficient 
news, etc., in type to get out the paper, 
should anything special turn up te create a 
demand. A Whitechapel Murder, for 
instance, that has been discovered in the 
early hours of the morning, will bring out 
the “Evening” papers between nine and 
ten am. This, too, will be called the 
second edition, but that is for the reason 
there never is a first. Telegrams and 
special items of news are being received all 
day, and those are dealt with the moment 
received, and the leading articles are also 
brought as much as possible up to date, 
consistent with early publication. 

It is in the matter of what may be 
generally termed “ results,’ that the even- 
ing paper is peculiar, and even wonderful. 
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The strife that exists between rival offices 
to be first out with important “winners ” or 
verdicts is as exciting as the race or trial 
itself, and I will endeavour to give some 
idea of how the work is accomplished. 
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On the occasion of 
the City and Suburban 
race this year, I was able 
to watch the entire 
process of publishing 
the winners at the 
offices of the Avening 
News and Fost, in 
Whitefriars Street. The 
editor courteously ex- 
plained that by the introduction of what 
is known as the “ fudge” apparatus, they 
were enabled to get the paper containing the 
result of a race out in the street within half 
a minute of the telegram being received. 
This almost incredible statement was then 
exemplified to me. 

On the top floor of the office I was shown 
the telegraphic apparatus, and within a foot 
or two of it was the compositor’s type case. 
The compositor had the names of all the 
horses running in the race set up in type, 
and the little iron fudge box was ready to 
receive the three winners in order. As the 
first letter came over the tape, the names of 
the winners were guessed and dropped in 
the fudge. Thus a second or two was 
saved. The box was instantaneously locked 
and dropped down the patent lift like a 
stone down a well—even more quickly. 
In the machine room below the men were 
waiting on the spot, and instantly seizing 
the fudge ran with it to the machine, and 
ere they had time to get away, the rollers 
were twirling furiously, and printed papers 
falling. This, however, did not apply to 
one machine only, as at least half-a-dozen 
fudges had been filled, fixed, dropped below, 
and placed for printing. In this way several 
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machines were throwing off copies, and they 
barely seemed to have started, ere a pile of 
papers had been collected, folded in quires, 
and shot up into the publishing office by 
means of a special lift. Needless to state 
the office was packed with excited news- 
vendors, who required a specially engaged 
constable to keep them in order. The 
struggle for copies to sell is a remarkable 





“RUN WITH IT TO THE MACHINE.” 


one, only equalled by the adroitness with 
which each man escapes into the street once 
he has secured his parcel. But in spite of 
all this, the papers are on sale in less than 
half a minute of the result being known, 





FIXING THE FUDGE. 





and how eagerly they are purchased, every- 
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running cable. Thus the evening papers 
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» of one is aware. a _ came out with a full report and result 

res. The result of the University boat race is within a moment or two of the race being 

by always an event that means a fight for run. Se 

ate “first out’ among the morning papers. I General other instances of astonishing 

WS- give a sketch of the result of this year’s speed in publication could be given, but I 

red race coming over the tape at the Globe must leave the rest to the imagination of 

he office. The race was described by those the reader, and having taught him, I hope, 

ble aboard the press boat, as it proceeded, and to appreciate more thoroughly the value he 
telegraphed from the boat by means of a __ gets for his half-penny. 
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COMPLEXION 
one Ta ne eae neta natural 





Speedily removes Wrinkles, Freckles, Som 








burn and Tan, and mantles the faded cheek 








with youthfal bloom and beauty. if not @ 











obtainable of your Chemist send P.O. or stamps 








for 2D to “THE BARCLAY COMPANY,” 16, 8. 





Bride Street, London, E.C., and a boitie will be 








sent per return of post. 




















This preparation Is guaranteed to contain no injurious ingredients, and therefore 
may be used with perfect safety. it is beautifully perfumed and is sure to give 
satisfaction. BARRY'S PEARL CREAM is most efficacious in softening the 
skin and preventing its chapping, and in removing irritation arising from changes of 
weather. Be sure the name “BAROLAY & OO., New York” is on every bottle. 
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lf you suffer from 


NQ\ invicestion, 


Remember that 
PEPSA LIA 
7 AT digests the food with 
which it is eaten. 
Re alia nota 
". ordinary 
table salt. 
The British 
Medical 
PEPSALINA i= 
“Pepsalia possesses 
In ne | ES a high degree of 
1; & 2 digestive power.” 
From 
Chemists, or s 
From 


G. & G. STERN, 
62, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON. 





First produced and designated CORN FLOUR 
by BROWN & POLSON in 1856. 


Brown & Polson’s 
Corn Flour 


Was in the field some time before any 
other was anywhere heard of, and 
no other has now an Equal Claim 
to the Public Confidence. 


BORD’S 
PIANOS 


ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount for 
cash, or 15s. per month on Three Years’ 
Hire System; Second-hand, on Three 
Years’ System, 10s. 6d. per month. 


Illustrated Lists free of 


CHAS. STILES & CO., 


4 & 42, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W,C. 


































Mellin s Food 


For INFANTS 
ano INVALIDS. 


“ KRONBORG, GLADSMUIR ROAD, 
“ HIGHGATE HILL, N., 
“ 18th June, 1890. 
“DEAR SIR,—You are quite welcome to use my baby's 
photos for advertising purposes, also name and address. 









“ Yours faithfully, 
“CONSTANCE DELEVINGNE.” 





MELLIN FOOD BISCUITS 


Palatable, Digestive, Nourishing, Sustaining. 
Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 











,Shakesperian Wisdom on the Feeding and Rearing 
| of Infants. 


A Pamphlet of quotations from Shakespeare and portraits 
of beautiful children, together with testimonials, which are of 
the highest interest to all mothers. To be had, with samples, 
free by post, on application to 


" CONSTANCE HILDEGARDE vecevincne,  . MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, PECKHAM, S.E. 
Aged 16 Months. 
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| Tooth — CORSET. 


Will not split in the seams nor tear 
CAUTION.—The 


in the Fabrics. 
only genuine is Pp by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


THREE COLD MEDALS. 
Made in White, Black and all the fash- 

Pots, 1/6 and 26. All Chemists. 
6O0O YEARS IN USE. 


ionable colours and shades in Italian 

Cloth, Satin, and Coutil, Also in 

the new Sanitary Woollen Cloth. 

4 5 5 ll, 6/11, "7/11 Per Pair and upwards 

Sold by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters 
in the United Kingdom and Colonies. 















| NOBTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple remedy for Indigestion, which 
is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we aresubject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful 
and beneficial, that it is with justice called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach. 
| “ NORTON’S PILLS” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe 
| under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 50 years. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
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